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CHAPTER I. 

PROLOGUE. 

" Wherever," saith Aristotle, " there is, as it hap- 
pens, an individual so superior in virtue to all the 
rest, that the virtue of that individual exceeds that 
of all others in the State, it is but just that this indi- 
vidual should be King. This is in accordance with 
the principle of justice usually alleged by the founders 
of politics, whether aristocracies, oligarchies, or de- 
mocracies, in all of which the claim to rule is depend- 
ent on superiority. Assuredly it is not proper to put 
to death or outlaw this pre-eminent individual, or to 
require him to become a subject in his turn, for it is 
not natural that a part should be superior to the 
whole, and an individual who enjoys such an immense 
advantage over the rest stands to the other citizens 
in the relation of the whole to a part. The only 
alternative is that they should yield him obedience 
and that he should be supreme, not on the principle 
of alternation, but absolutely." 

B I 



2 RICHARD ESCOTT. 

James Stanier, carpenter and philosopher, of Mil- 
ford village, is supreme there, and rules his neighbours 
like unto the beneficent tyrant praised by Aristotle. 
He is a man of sixty or so, grey-haired and some- 
what bent in the shoulders, with a face usually stern 
and impassive, but capable of expressing every emo- 
tion. His workshop is separated by a garden from 
the main road of the village, and, as he turns and 
saws and planes, he studies the world, muses over the 
working of Fate, and connects in his mind cause 
with effect. People who come to him for advice 
stand in the workshop and explain their difficulties, 
while he goes on with his labour in silence and ap- 
parent disregard, though now and then, at a critical 
point in the story, he will raise his head, adjust his 
spectacles, and watch the speaker's face. His rule, 
as Aristotle recommends, embraces nearly all the 
matters of life, and village folk take their opinions 
on social, political, and religious matters entirely 
from him. He is strict with the young, and will 
by no means permit any two people, who may chance 
for a time to be in love with one another, to marry 
at once. He is the first, when occasion arises, to 
offer condolence or congratulation ; and he stops all 
quarrels because, when Stanier declares in favour 
of one side, the whole village does the same, so that 
the other person is an outcast until he gives in. 

Stanier is a great friend of mine, and, like every- 
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one else who has ever lived at Milford, I go at once 
to see him, and to render an account of myself, when 
I come down for a visit. He is good enough to ex- 
press pleasure on seeing me, and though entertain- 
ing, I regret to say, a great contempt for novels and 
their writers, asks with interest after my " story- 
books/* He also reads them and criticises severely, 
— even, as I ventured once to tell him, carpingly. 
Stanier put down a tool he was using and shook his 
head. The sunlight of an August afternoon lay in 
broad gold patches on wood-shavings and sawdust, on 
the dahlias, sunflowers, and tall hollyhocks in the 
garden, and on the dusty road beyond. 

** Nay," he said, filling the word with kindly apol- 
ogy, " I'm none for carping ; 't*s ill work to natter at 
a man who is bringing out the best that's in him. 
But give us your best ; may-be the story-books do 
good to them as won't read others, and I'm none for 
saying you can't teach people lessons there and give 
them good advice, — if so be that they don't miss 
it all and go on with the story." 

"They all do that, I am told." 

" That's where it is. My advice is," — the words 
came impressively, as from one unaccustomed to 
hesitation or levity in himself giving advice or in 
others taking it, — " tell them the story of real 
lives, where justice is always done, — always, young 
sir," — he looked at me defying contradiction, chal- 
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lenging me even to smile, — " and let your readers 
see the lesson for themselves. Tell all the truth 
about even one man, and the lesson must be good." 

"Wouldn't it probably rile the man himself up 
rather .J»" 

" Let it rile 'm ; it will only rile a man if he's bad ; 
but my advice is, don't you go for inventing them 
people as don't live, — sawnies as talk sentiment all 
day ; pretty young women as makes every one fall in 
love with them first look. Lord ! Lord ! " 

"I never write love stories; couldn't if I tried; 
but the others are difficult to find." 

" I'll shew you a story ; come with me." 

Stanier finished a piece of work on which he was 
engaged ; then he put on his coat, locked the door 
of his workshop, and walked with me down the vil- 
lage road. A man was selling coals from a small 
cart, and the two women who were watching him as 
he weighed their small basketful, nodded politely to 
us and stared after us. A woman standing by the 
village pump nodded also, and, like her neighbours, 
turned to look after the two distinguished men (I do 
hope they said two distinguished men) who had gone 
by. At the corner of the village green we met 
another friend, to whom Stanier stopped to speak, 
while I watched the two with idle interest. The 
elm on the green looked hot and dusty, and, for as 
far as one could see, a veil of white dust hung 
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low over the road, now and then rising into a sun- 
tinted column. Cottage-gardens on both sides of us 
were scarlet and gold ; the wall which shut off Mil- 
ford Abbey gardens came to an abrupt ivy-covered 
end just there, and shewed a stretch of park land, 
with deer standing under a line of elms, and the cool- 
ness of lake water visible beyond. A boy's voice, 
high up on the Ley-Field hill, was calling to some 
one ; and Stanier, too, was speaking. 

"Well, Mrs. Lake, where be you from ?** 

"I've been taking the little *un to Netty Salt's 
buryin*. Master Stanier ; but she cried so, we came 
away. They was great friends, was Netty and my 
Hester, and Hester she says, * Mother, I must go,* 
says she. * Netty ud want me,' says she, *and Netty 
ud know if I wasn't there,' she says. I was agen' 
takin' her," went on Mrs. Lake, deprecating Stanier's 
probable displeasure, ** but you know what little 'uns 
be. Master Stanier ; when they be young, one must 
give them their own way." 

" And when they be old, they takes it for them- 
selves mostly," said the philosopher; "/know 'em." 

He left the woman standing there considering the 
truth of this reply, and took me down the road till 
we came to some gates leading into the churchyard. 
A crowd of sympathising village folk were standing 
in a far corner of the churchyard, but Stanier evi- 
dently did not mean that we should join them ; he 
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led me into an opposite corner, where a white marble 
tombstone had been lately erected. Stanier pointed 
to this. 

" You knew the man who is lying there now ? " 

**I knew him well." 

** Don't you think there were lessons in his life .^" 

**Not particularly useful ones, I should have 
thought." 

" Is there no use in shewing how justice is done ? " 

"Aren't we supposed to believe that justice is done 
in another world ? Wouldn't a story proving that 
justice is done in this world, too, be somewhat im- 
moral from your point of view .?" 

"You're talkin' nonsense," said Stanier, severely; 
" will you write this man's life.^ " 

" What am I to say about him then, except that 
he had best never have been born, — like most of 
us ; or better have ended like little Netty there } " 

We looked across to the other corner, where the 
choir had just begun singing the hymn : — 

" Tender Shepherd, Thou has stilled 
Now Thy little lamb's brief weeping," 

and a few people were already moving away. 

"So he used to tell me himself," said Stanier; 
"and isn't it good for the world to know how and 
why a man comes to feel like that ? " 



CHAPTER II. 

RICHARD. 

The Honourable Richard Francis Milner Es- 
coTT was a phenomenally wicked person. He was a 
man of six and forty, the eldest son of Viscount 
Stratton, now Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
and once a week or so my Lord Viscount would 
consult the Prime Minister as to the propriety of 
resigning his office, lest the proceedings of Mr. 
Richard Escott should become associated in the 
popular mind with the Government of which his 
lordship was a member. Richard's connection with 
the turf was a convincing proof of the helplessness 
of the Jockey Club before a really clever scoundrel ; 
and among the numerous stories about Mr. Escott's 
escapes from gaol was one in which a forged cheque 
figured, and people would tell you the exact sum paid 
by Lord Stratton for hush money, and everything 
which the Monte Carlo police and bankers had said 
and done. Richard was a good-looking man, with 
perfect manners, and an unfailing stock of good 
stories, adventures, wit, and new ideas which caused 
him to be the most delightful companion imaginable,* 

7 



8 RICHARD ESCOTT. 

and made one contented, within certain limits, to be 
lied to and cheated, and (if you were out of England 
and the humour struck your entertainer) to be in- 
sulted and shot at afterwards. He seemed to have 
been in every country in the world, and to have 
brought away a little additional wickedness from 
each of them. He had tried horse-racing in Buenos 
Ayres, and would tell you with naive astonishment 
how the racing world there was too clever for him ; 
he had been turned out of a famous gambling club 
in St. Petersburg, and had shot two of the principal 
members afterwards ; and the stories of his knav- 
eries and his love affairs and his duels in Paris, where 
he spent most of his time now, would fill a volume. 
A habit of forming intimate friendships with young 
men who struck his fancy, fascinating them by adopt- 
ing their manners and talk, and gradually letting 
them share his amusements (like the South Ameri- 
can jaguar, which draws animals to him by imitating 
their cries, and then disposes of them), made him an 
object of the liveliest dread among parents with sons 
inclined to wildness ; and people spoke of so-and-so 
being a great friend of Richard Escott as one might 
talk of a man being an intimate friend of the devil. 

Mr. Escott was at present honouring London with 
a visit. His object was the procuring of an extra 
supply of money from Lord Stratton, and for the 
better attainment of it he was staying in his father's 
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house. This, though irksome to a man of his tastes, 
had its advantages, for Lord Stratton being Foreign 
Secretary, and obliged to entertain a great deal, the 
money was forthcoming more quickly and to a 
greater amount than if Escott had conducted his 
negotiations from the Grand Hotel. A gentleman 
of such world-wide reputation would probably have 
been known by sight to several foreign visitors 
and young men attached to the Embassies ; and 
his appearance regarded as a bad joke or an insult 
according to national susceptibilities. 

He sat now in the library of Leinster House, 
Belgrave Square, smoking a cigar and holding in 
his hand a copy of the"Gaulois," with an account 
of a police raid on a Paris gambling club which 
was a favourite resort of his ; but he was not read- 
ing it, because Lord Stratton had just come in, 
and Richard never missed an opportunity of advanc- 
ing his cause. 

"Well, Richard, you here ? You are down early." 
It was ten o'clock in the morning, an hour which 
Escott spoke of as the middle of the night ; his 
usual time for rising was one p.m. 

" Yes, I thought I would catch you before you 
went off to the Foreign Office. If you could spare 
me five minutes, we might finish that business we 
were talking of last night." 

Lord Stratton sat down and fidgetted nervously 
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with some letters on the table. His face had the 
painful look common among old people whose 
speech becomes occasionally incoherent, and who 
are aware of their weakness. Looking at his son, 
my Lord Stratton, who was known to every Minister 
in Europe for his determination and courteous 
but decisive speech, became a weak-minded and 
nervous old man. 

"Hadn't we settled it?" 

'* Oh, very nearly, very nearly. There was just 
one little matter undecided. You didn't want me 
to stay in London, and I had agreed to go back 
to Paris, but I was just mentioning that I was 
in want of some money ; you understood my need 
of it, but we hadn't quite settled the amount." 

" I am sorry that — " 

** I was explaining that I wanted five thousand 
pounds at least." 

" My dear Richard, I couldn't possibly find such 
a sum ; I couldn't indeed." 

" Oh, I think you could ; you get that every year 
now besides your income, and your Party are good 
for two or three years more of office." 

" It barely pays for the additional amount of 
entertaining which we have to do ; I have explained 
that to you more than once." 

'* Yes, yes, you have told me that ; but really you 
must pardon me for being a little sceptical ; your 
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entertainments are such very milk-and-watery ones. 
Now that show the night before last ! — Why I have 
seen the thing better done by a score of tenth-rate 
tradesmen in the Faubourg St. Honord." 

** We have discussed that before, Richard, and it is 
not a profitable discussion." 

Lord Stratton glanced across at his son, anxious to 
see how he took this mild reproof. He took it very 
badly, being in fact on the look-out for some such 
chance of using ** language." 

" Yes, by , and I'm sick to death of going over 

this old ground. Why " (we will refrain from giving 
the merely emphatic portions of Mr. Escott's speech) 
" can't you settle thi,s matter at once ? It is folly to 
expect that I am to live on two thousand a year ; to 
suddenly cut down my expenses like this from five 
thousand to two thousand ! " 

" It was quite understood soon after I took your 
children to live with me that you were to give up the 
larger income. I think two thousand a year quite 
enough for a bachelor." 

" That's it. I see. Well, I'll tell you what I'll do. 
I'll take the children and the other three thousand. 
I guess three hundred a year will keep George, and 
Nellie is nearly eighteen, isn't she .^ — and could 
keep the kids going in a flat for another seven hun- 
dred. Why, damme, I shall clear another two thousand 
a year by the bargain ; we will start to-morrow ; so I 
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had better go and find the girl and explain matters to 
her. Seven hundred a year ! Why, she'd earn that 
in Paris in another few months, if Varesca would 
take her in hand and teach her to dance. She's the 
makings of a pretty girl about her, Nellie has.'' Mr. 
Escott got up, threw his paper on to the chair and 
his cigar into the fire, yawned and moved slowly 
towards the door. 

" Stop, sir," said my Lord ; " let me understand 
your meaning ; because your words, if I apprehend 
them rightly, will justify me from preventing you 
from seeing or speaking to your daughter again." 

Escott perceived that he had gone too far in threats 
whose sole object was, of course, to frighten Lord 
Stratton into prompt payment ; and he was begin- 
ning to explain away his late remarks, when a voice 
in the hall was heard calling for " Grandfather," and 
presently the door opened to admit Miss Escott 
herself. 

It is, I believe no longer the fashion to admire the 
graces proper to " sweet seventeen." Shyness and 
simplicity and innocence are perhaps a trifle dull in 
themselves, and by the side of the culture and ease 
and experience of older years are decidedly uninter- 
esting. Having expressed approval t)f them in the 
abstract there is really no more to be said. But just 
as one does now and then come across an old-fash- 
ioned family spending an old-fashioned Christmas, 
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with songs and punch and mistletoe and dancing : 
(And I, for one, think that young men who air their 
foolish cynicism about plum-pudding, and affect to be 
bored with snap-dragon and holly, ought to be sent to 
spend Christmas in Chambers in the Temple with a 
mutton chop and lemonade) : just as one does occa- 
sionally find such a family, and is thankful to meet 
them, so there is sometimes to be seen a girl, young 
and fresh and simple, who, without being a bad imita- 
tation of her elders, has nevertheless a sufficiency of 
good manners and culture and social experience to 
make her as pleasant a companion as a man might 
desire. Nellie Escott was one of these. 

She stood in the doorway for a moment, and then 
after a somewhat formal " Good- morning " to her 
father, turned to Lord Stratton. 

" You promised to take me to the Foreign Office 
with you this morning, Grandfather; shall I get 
ready.?" 

" Is that why you are so smartly dressed ? " asked 
the old man, forcing a smile. He was white with fear 
of what his son would do or say. 

Nellie looked down at her white frock and sash 
and bunch of yellow carnations. " I thought we 
might meet some people there,*' she said. 

"Yes, dear, yes; I shall leave at a quarter to 
eleven ; mind you are ready. And now go ; your 
father and I are talking business.*' 
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The girl glanced for a moment at her father, who 
still stood in the middle of the room where he had 
been standing when she came in. He looked from 
her to her grandfather, and a cynical smile came over 
his face, as he thought : " I might have made it ten 
thousand instead of five, and got it easily. I had no 
idea he had taken to the girl like this ; it was really 
very lucky that I came here ; but I must give him a 
bit of a scare. See here, Nellie,** he said aloud, 
" how would you like to come back to Paris with me 
to-morrow or next day } '* 

" To Paris, Father ? '* The child looked puzzled 
and turned to Lord Stratton. " I don't think Grand- 
mother could spare me just now ; she has two dinner 
parties on Thursday and Friday, and — and — '* 

** Eh ? Your grandmother ? Well, but my dear — " 
An evil look came over Escott's face as he spoke ; 
he spoiled many of his best coups by losing his 
temper in the wrong place. **I also have some 
dinner parties in Paris, and I should like you to help 
me too. I think you had better come with me ; and 
the two small ones as well. You see, though your 
grandmother likes to have you, and I have allowed 
her to keep you so far, I have other plans now. 
What do you say to — *' 

"Leave the room, Nellie, at once;*' and as the 
frightened girl obeyed. Lord Stratton turned to 
his son. "You have gained your point, sir: I 
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will give you the money, if my bankers will lend 
it to me, at once, on condition that you leave 
London this afternoon : do you agree ? " 

"Yes, but — I want ten thousand/' 

*'You want — ?** 

"Ten thousand instead of five. I have just 
remembered an additional item among my debts — 
a sum which I owe to a fellow at the Cercle 
D'Arenberg. It was most stupid of me to forget 
it." 

" Richard, listen to me." Lord Stratton had 
recovered himself, and stood with his arms folded 
and head bent forward, speaking in a low, resolute 
voice. " If you will leave my house this afternoon, 
I will give you five thousand pounds. If not, and 
if you speak to your daughter again, I will never 
give you another penny except the settlement 
money while I live, and I will apply to the Court 
to take away the guardianship of your children 
and give it to myself. Whether I could bring for- 
ward sufficient evidence to secure a judgment, you 
yourself know best. I will arrange a meeting with 
my solicitors this afternoon." 

** Oh, that's your plan ! " Escott tried to speak 
lightly, but the result was a ludicrous failure. " I 
suppose I had better go and ferret out some law- 
yers to fight the case for me." 

"You had better think over the situation first. 
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I am going out now and shall be back at three, 
when I shall be glad to learn your decision." 

Escott, on being left alone, swore almost contin- 
uously for ten minutes in French and Spanish 
and Russian and English. In spite of two un- 
pleasant adjectives in the English tongue it will, I 
think, be admitted that the other three are supe- 
rior for such purposes. There was a vigorous 
comprehensive variety of blasphemy and inde- 
cency and simple cursing in Mr. Escott's French 
and Spanish comments on the situation, which 
was greatly superior to anything which can be 
done in English. I suppose he was thinking while 
doing this, for he appeared to come to some 
conclusion at the end of it, and sat down to 
write a note; then he rang the bell, gave some 
orders to the servant, and went out. 

The note, which was handed to Lord Stratton 
on his return, ran as follows : — 

" Dear F. : — I can't be bored to fight about the children 
just now. Send the cheque to the Grand Hotel before five 
o'clock. Yours, R. E. 

** Can't you make it six thousand ? " 



CHAPTER III. 

FRANCIS, LORD STRATTON. 

The triumph of socialism will probably be fatal 
to the purely picturesque. Would a creed in which 
utilitarianism is rampant tolerate, for instance, Lich- 
field Cathedral, which, with its Deanery and Close 
and cloisters and approaches, not only occupies a 
great deal of space, but also costs a large sum of 
money per annum to maintain ? I know of no 
strictly useful purpose which would not be equally 
well served by a building covering one-twentieth 
part of the total space, and by an expenditure 
amounting to one-hundredth part of the present 
cost. Look again at Cannock Chase : a piece of 
land half the size of the New Forest, and which 
I make no doubt could be cut up into twenty dairy 
and arable farms, employing numbers of the men 
now in Stafford Gaol for crimes of which pure idle- 
ness is the cause. Having given work to two or 
three hundred men of the class described in Chari- 
table Society Reports as "out of work," and in the 
police reports as "of no occupation," would not 

the socialist rulers very properly argue that they 
c 17 
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had done well in so treating the Chase, and that 
their principles of life and government were the only 
sound principles ? 

And look, too, — still staying in Staffordshire, — 
at Milford Abbey, a very flagrant case of wasted 
material ; look at the long stretches of grass, and 
the deer walking sedately under century-old beeches 
and ashes and oaks ; look at the line of woods where 
the trees make arches over miles and miles of grass 
drives, where streams of water instead of fertilising 
water-meadows rustle through acres of primroses 
and anemones and crocuses, and between banks 
where larches and silver birches rise out of a blue 
sea of hyacinths and islands of fern. Look at the 
great gardens ablaze with tlie scarlet and crimson 
and white and yellow of rhododendron and azalea 
bushes as big as large trees ; at the line of sunlit 
hill and valley stretching away where the Trent 
flows along into a distance of vivid pulsating blue ! 

It was a Saturday morning in June, and Lord 
and Lady Stratton with their family and a large 
party of guests had come down to Milford for a 
three days' stay. The guests were not interesting 
people, with one exception. This was James Alford, 
a socialist member of Parliament, whose views I 
have been reproducing without acknowledgment at 
the beginning of this chapter. He had come out 
this morning with George Escott, who was just back 
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from Oxford after going through his final schools ; 
and George becoming somewhat bored, Alford had 
gone off by himself for a walk round the park and 
woods, which would enable him to abuse the waste 
of land with more accuracy of detail than he could 
usually show. George now sat by himself on some 
steps leading down to the lake, throwing stones into 
the water ; he looked round him and smiled at some 
words of his late companion. As heir to these lands 
and their wealth of beauty, he felt that he ought 
to be horror-struck at the other picture which Alford 
had been painting so vividly ; but the day was too 
hot, and he laughed instead. 

Presently looking back across a terrace garden, 
laid out in square lawns and box-edged flower beds, 
he saw coming down the middle path his sister and 
a friend of hers, Margaret Vaughan. 

**We are going for a walk,** said Miss Vaughan. 
**We tried to get Lord Stratton to come too, but 
he is working. You should see the library ! We 
waded through papers, and there are at least half 
a dozen people there writing besides Mr. Stanley. 
Lord Stratton seemed to be reading and dictating and 
thinking and listening all at once ; wasn't he, Nell ?*' 

Nellie laughed, and looked across the sheet of 
cloud-swept water with the smile still on her face. 

" He works in London," said George, ** before 
breakfast, and all day till dinner time. When he 
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is out of office he learns languages. I don't know 
why he goes on like that. At least I — *' 

George meant that he was beginning to under- 
stand his grandfather's life better. ** The inner life 
of one's elders becomes clearer as one grows older," 
said a young man to me lately in a confidential 
moment after dinner. ** Look at that old chap " — 
we were in the smoking-room of the Apsley Club; 
** I used to think him the perfection of good nature 
because of the dinners, theatre-stalls, and jaunts all 
over the place which he stood me and my pals ; 
but in fact he only wants to patronise us and shew 
off. He is vain of his talking powers, of his 
money, of his dress, of his hands, and of his white 
hair; and his contemporaries bar him utterly. 
Look at old Stewart there ; half the fellows in the 
House hate him ; he makes long-winded speeches, 
and always votes against holidays and adjourn- 
ments ; but he does it because he believes that 
speeches, especially his speeches with their yards 
of figures, influence votes, and that the fate of 
nations hangs on a debate on Leasehold Enfran- 
chisement ; he is conscientious and perfectly mod- 
est, and awfully good to people who care to know 
him. And there's another case for you," said my 
young philosopher, pointing to Lord Stratton, who 
had just come in with his grandson ; "they tell you 
how he is buried in politics and cares nothing for 
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anybody; but that's all bosh. My uncle, Canon 
Arkwright, was talking about him the other day. 
When the old chap was young he was an awful 
slacker" (my informant, though a member of Par- 
liament, lapsed occasionally into slang) ; ** idled about 
all over Europe, lay in bed till mid-day, and never 
did anything. Then suddenly he changed. Ark- 
wright says that he was obliged, for some reason, 
to do a hard week's work, and liked it so much that 
he never left off ; went into Parliament, got made 
Whip and all the other things, you know " (my 
Lord had been Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
and afterwards Colonial Secretary in the last Con- 
servative Cabinet) ; " and now he revels in the work. 
I never saw a man enjoy his life more or do more 
good in it. It is lucky, too ; for just imagine what 
most men would do with such a fellow as that 
Richard Escott to deal with, and his family to look 
after. And Lord Stratton is always considerate to 
the chaps who work with him, much more willing 
to do their work for them than to press them to do 
it themselves — " And here, my Lord coming up 
with some kind words, the speaker jumped up with 
a look on his face which showed that the Foreign 
Secretary had won one heart at least. 

Richard Escott's four children had lived with their 
grandfather for the greater part of the last eight 
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years. Escott had taken them away for a few weeks 
now and then, just enough to justify his keeping 
a small country house near Newmarket, and five 
thousand a year; but on one of these occasions 
Nellie, who was just fourteen, and the little Beatrix 
came back with stories of a long visit to Paris, of 
evenings at "funny theatres where people danced 
and sang songs,*' of supper parties afterwards, of a 
queer French gentleman, the Duke of Lille, who 
had taken them to a lot of places, but whom Nellie 
didn't like. Then Lord Stratton sent for his son 
and made an arrangement about the children, and, 
later on, about the reduced income, to which Richard 
agreed, because on both occasions he wanted his 
debts paid. Accordingly, during the last three years 
the three younger children had only seen their father 
twice, and led their even, happy lives at Milford 
without thought of him. With George, however, it 
was different ; he received occasional notes from his 
father, saw him occasionally in London, and even 
received visits from him at Oxford. Either because 
Escott wanted to keep up some communication with 
his family, or because he did not want George to 
grow up reproachfully honest, or, most likely of all, 
because he could borrow money on easier terms if 
George lent his name to the transaction, he chose 
to keep on good terms with his son ; and many a 
night at the famous (or infamous, according to taste) 
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Carnation Club, and many an hour at gambling 
clubs, over baccarat and loo and roulette, did George 
owe to his father's thoughtful care for him. But 
the boy was too much under his grandfather's in- 
fluence to come to much harm. A day alone with 
Lord Stratton, or even to watch him with his " grand 
seigneur '* air and earnest speech at a public meeting 
or in the House of Lords, could undo the mischief 
of many such ill-spent evenings. A hundred kind 
friends, of course, kept the old viscount informed 
about his grandson's doings ; but he was silent, till 
one evening, to his great relief, George told him 
about the gambling and other excitements. The 
boy had won money, so there was no motive for the 
confession ; it was simply, as he said himself, to ask 
advice about what he was to do in connection with 
his father. He did not care very much for the 
amusements ; he did not know the people with whom 
they played, and thought that they cheated ; he 
hated the way in which some of them talked ; 
women came and played, too, — such women ! The 
fastidious refinement which the young man had 
learnt from Lord Stratton shewed itself in the tone 
of his confession. George was disgusted, puzzled, 
half inclined to be angry with his father, and yet 
doubtful whether he ought not to like seeing the 
world. 

" Not the world of music-halls and gambling hells, 
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surely/' said my Lord ; **do you think that so-and-so 
and so-and-so/' — repeating some of the names 
which George had mentioned — ** are people to culti- 
vate, even for amusement? I know your father's 
companions pretty well ; I know that class of men. 
I never — well, with the exception of two or three 
men — met any one worth knowing among them. 
You have all the world to see ; you can meet men 
and women who have seen and heard and read things 
which are worth your learning ; you can see cities 
stored with the art and culture of a thousand years ; 
why should you spend your time instead, or any por- 
tion of it, in finding out how a blackleg swindles 
at poker, or in learning the slang of Paris — s.?" 
We need not repeat the word which Lord Stratton 
applied to Mr. Richard Escott's female acquaintance. 
George had no reason to doubt its truth. 

To him now, and to Nellie, there was coming 
a slight feeling of uneasiness about their father, a 
nervous fear lest he should bring some great disaster 
upon them, as, indeed, there was every reason to 
suppose that he shortly would ; and Nellie confided 
her fears to her brother, who, fresh from his talk 
with Lord Stratton, was not inclined to be merciful. 

" He is a regular devil, Nell ; he ought not to be 
spoken to ; you shouldn't answer his letters, or read 
them either, for that matter." That Escott would 
resent this silence and revenge himself did not strike 
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either of them ; so the plan was carried out. It was 
the middle of February when Escott came to Lon- 
don, and obtained five thousand pounds from his 
father ; Lord Stratton's talk with George had taken 
place a few days afterwards at Oxford, and George 
and Nellie had come to their decision next day as 
they walked round the Christchurch meadows. 
Escott had written more than once between then 
and June. George's only reply had been a brief 
note, declining an invitation to spend his Easter 
holidays in Paris. Nellie had written twice, and 
from her prim sentences and her silence about the 
family movements, Escott had guessed easily enough 
what had taken place. 



CHAPTER IV. 

A MODEL PARENT. 

The group on the steps of the lake had been 
joined by two children — a boy and a girl. The 
boy came forward whistling, and with a look of elab- 
orate unconcern on his face, which said " there has 
been mischief done somewhere, but it is no concern 
of mine." His companion tried to do the same, 
but without success. 

"We have been for a walk," she said politely to 
Miss Vaughan. 

"For a walk!" said her sister, pointing to the 
child's frock; "goodness, Baby, what do you mean.^" 

"Don't scold, Nell," said the little Beatrix coax- 
ingly ; " Nanna will do that. We went near Ben- 
son's house with our catapults, and we were standing 
like this," — poising herself on one leg, — "shooting 
at some birds, and when I shooted at one, I fell down 
in the mud, and I didn't hit the bird, but I hit that 
boy of Benson's on the leg ; he was very angry, and 
Mrs. Benson said she'd tell grandmother. . . . Oh, 
Nell, do stop her ! " 

" Was he hurt ? " 

26 
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" He cried/' said Jim contemptuously ; " but it 
didn't hurt him, and I told him before to get out of 
the way." 

" I should do that without much telling, when Baby 
was catapulting." 

"Why should you.^ I don't see why you should," 
said Beatrix, who thought she detected in this re- 
mark some slight on her powers ; ** I can hit any- 
thing." 

"Go on, Baby," said George, willing to avert a 
scolding, " give us an exhibition ; there's a poppy 
twenty yards off, or thereabouts ; down with it ! *' 

The child took some large duck-shot from her 
pocket and put them in her mouth, as a convenient 
method of holding them. Three or four flew at the 
poppy in quick succession, striking it every time, so 
that the head quivered and two of the petals were 
cut off ; then she moved back, nestling her cheek 
against Nellie's hand. A sudden gust of wind caught 
one of the petals, drawing it up into the air till the 
scarlet shewed quite black against the brilliant blue 
sky. George watched it swaying unevenly down 
again, while the wind which had caught it up swept 
past them, scattering the scent of white lilac and 
verbena. 

Jim nodded approvingly : " Well done. Baby ; now 
I'll cut the stalk in two ; I'll take it — Who's this ? '' 

A man had come through the trees on their left, 
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and was standing on a grass slope looking down on 
the group. George glanced at his brother to see 
where he was pointing, and caught sight of Nellie's 
face, which was white to the lips; then he looked 
round, and saw his father. 

Escott came forward. "Well, children," he said, 
with his most genial manner, " this is rather a sur- 
prise, I suppose ; but it was so long since I had seen 
you or heard anything of you," — Nellie turned scar- 
let and the man laughed, — "and your grandfather 
wrote, pressing me so strongly to come for a few 
days," — he laughed again — "that I thought I would 
run over from Paris. I came as far as Stafford last 
night, and on this morning. Miss Vaughan, I be- 
lieve ? I have had the pleasure of meeting you and 
your mother before. I hope she is staying here with 
you." 

"Yes, she's — she's with me." Margaret looked 
wildly about for some means of escape. " I will go 
and tell her that you are here ; " and with a scared 
look at Nellie, Margaret ran off towards the house. 

There was a moment's silence in the group which 
she had left, and Escott's face had an unpleasant 
look on it as he turned to his eldest son. 

" I was sorry not to see you at Easter, my dear 
fellow ; there was some very good fun going on in 
Paris, and you would have enjoyed yourself. You 
were staying up at Oxford to read, I think you said. 
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It is a mistake to work too hard. Were you at it all 
the vacation ? Not quite all ; no ? By the way, I 
remember Lloyd telling me that he had met you 
staying at Rathleigh, so I suppose you had a 
rest.'' 

George looked miserable, and Mr. Escott turned 
to Beatrix. "How d'ye do; how are you.^ " he said, 
shaking the child's hand, while she surveyed him 
with wide, wondering eyes ; ** long time since you've 
seen me, isn't it ? I am glad to find you all together, 
because I have a little plan to propose. You remem- 
ber that nice little trip we had three years ago ? Now 
what do you — ah ! here comes your grandfather ; I 
haven't seen him yet." 

Lord Stratton was coming swiftly down the terrace 
path. He came up to Escott, saying, **I have just 
been told of your arrival. Will you come and walk 
along the lake with me ? No, no," as Escott took 
Beatrix's unwilling hand, ** I want to speak to you 
about private matters ; the children can join us later. 
Now, sir," as they moved round the comer, out of 
sight and hearing, ** what is the meaning of this visit ? 
— money, I suppose." 

"Wrong, Father, quite wrong; you may make 
your mind easy on that point. The fact is, I'm a 
rich man. You know the young Duke of Lille ? He 
is rolling in money. I met him — " 

" I don't wish to hear, sir, whom you have robbed 
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lately, or how much you have robbed him of. Be 
brief, please ; what do you want ? " 

" Gently, gently. As I was saying, I am a rich 
man. That being the case, I can afford to indulge 
my feelings as a father. I love my children. I was 
quite affected to find how the younger ones, — what 
are their names ? — Bella — oh, damme, never mind ; 
— I was remarking how completely they had forgot- 
ten me. Briefly, I am going to take them to live 
with me in Paris, — now, at once, this afternoon.*' 

**No, you are not." 

** Oh, yes I am. Let me tell you to spare yourself 
the repetition of that rot about lawyers, and so on. 
I made inquiries, — I spent nearly ten pounds in get- 
ting advice about it, — and it's a delusion of yours." 

" The children are in my possession, and I shall 
not give them up. You must apply to the Court, if 
you please, but I shall fight the application." 

" You are wrong, — all wrong. You are illegally 
detaining my children, and I demand them back ; if 
you decline, I bring a policeman on the scene." 

Lord Stratton was silent. He did not know the 
law about the matter, and a sudden fear came upon 
him that his son might be speaking the truth. Dur- 
ing his last interview with Richard, in February, this 
idea of applying for the legal guardianship of the 
children, if Richard tried to take them away, had 
occurred to him quite suddenly, and he had been 
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very pleased with its effect ; but, believing that the 
question was settled, he had taken no pains to find 
out whether such a course was really possible, and 
now he had no answer ready. Conciliatory speech, 
he felt sure, would be useless here. 

** Look you, Richard,'* he said, stopping and facing 
round ; " if you have any money, do not waste it on 
such proceedings, for whatever your advisers may 
tell you, they are useless ; you are going to have two 
young girls to live with you ! You, a scoundrel, 
cheat, adulterer, whose companions are scoundrels 
like yourself, every one of them ! Mark me, sir, you 
shall stay here till my lawyer comes over and I have 
seen him, and then you leave this house, by force, if 
you will have it so.*' 

" Thanks ; don't get so excited about it. I have 
made every arrangement for leaving this evening, 
and Leighton will tell you that I am right about the 
kids. Do I have the honour of lunching with you } " 

Lord Stratton, who had walked away, stopped in 
some perplexity, remembering that he could not 
leave the man alone ; then he caught sight of a 
figure in the distance, and went hastily towards it. 
It was Alford, returning from his walk round the 
lake. If he could have made his choice beforehand 
which of the guests now staying at Milford he would 
have asked to help him, Lord Stratton would have 
chosen Alford ; and with a feeling of relief, the 
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intensity of which was a measure of his bewilder- 
ment, he stopped him and briefly explained the situa- 
tion. With a murmured expression of regret for 
his host's trouble, Alford went away to do as he was 
asked, namely, to keep Escott employed for the rest 
of the morning. The young socialist, with his pro- 
found earnestness and his restless dreams, was glad 
to know Escott, about whom he had heard much ; 
and each became languidly interested in the other. 
Escott shewed his worst side now to Alford, as he 
had just shewed it to his father. In his inmost 
heart Richard really wanted to have his children 
with him again ; it had hurt him, to a degree which 
he would have scorned to acknowledge, to see the 
alarm and anxiety on their faces v/hen he came 
forward, the relief when their grandfather appeared. 
When a man has deliberately killed every generous 
thought and noble instinct, it is hard to separate 

and judge all the motives which influence his 

• 

actions ; and Lord Stratton, though right in thinking 
that his son had other motives than love of his 
children for wanting their company, was mistaken in 
allowing such feeling no place in Richard's resolve. 
The bitterness of Escott's tone, the rage which he 
had only succeeded in disguising by the airy con- 
tempt uousness of his words, were due to the knowl- 
edge that his children's love and reverence went 
wholly to their grandfather, and that he himself was 
so little worthy of it. 
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Few people came in to lunch, at which the chil- 
dren, except George, did not appear, and in re- 
sponse to a telegram from Lord Stratton, Mr. 
Leighton came over from Stafford by an early train 
in the afternoon. 

** I felt sure that this would come soon," said the 
lawyer gravely, after hearing the story. "I have 
foreseen it for some time, and would have spoken 
to you about it if there was anything to be done.'* 

** Anything to be done!" The old viscount got 
up and paced the room in growing agitation ; then 
he stopped in front of the lawyer. ** Leighton, you 
do not tell me that we can do nothing to stop my 
son taking those three children to live with him ! 
Think ! you know his life ; think of it, you must 
do something." 

"I will see him, threaten him, offer him money, 
but — " Leighton spread out his hands with a hope- 
less gesture. 

" Very good," said the other in a hard voice ; " the 
time has come, I suppose, for which I have been 
preparing for the last eighteen months ; I must give 
up the Foreign Office, give up all my public work, 
and go through the series of scandals which I have 
been dreading for years past. I shall send the 
children away this afternoon ; hide them, in fact, 
and Richard must do what he chooses." 

There was a long pause, during which Leighton 

D 
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stood with his back to the mantelpiece, fidgeting 
nervously with his eyeglasses. "I do hope and 
trust," he said at last, "that you will not do that; 
it would put you in the wrong from a legal point of 
view ; it will infuriate Mr. Escott, and can only delay 
matters for a few weeks at the most. He would 
apply to the Courts to have the children given up." 

"As if they are likely to make such an order, 
when we have given our reasons for taking them 
away ! " 

"I fear, I very much fear that they would be 
obliged to. You can prove very little against him. 
Gambling is nothing; you cannot prove that he 
is going to let the children see anything of his 
immorality." 

" He told me so in London ! told me himself 
that he would have Nellie taught to dance by one 
of those women, and brought out at the theatre." 
' " He would deny the words, or say that they 
were meant in joke." 

" Leighton, you know that when my cousin, Mrs. 
Stanley, left Nellie her fortune, she said that it 
was to accumulate for her till she was of age, or 
till she married. Do you know that her father 
is her guardian and can let her marry any one, 
force her to marry some one, and hand over this 
money to her husband ? Do you mean that we 
can't stop that ? It is impossible ; think ! " 
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"Miss Escott could hardly be forced into a 
marriage against her will now-a-days.*' 

" She would be powerless, I tell you ; she is a 
child, and this money, which has mounted up to 
more than a hundred and twenty thousand pounds, 
would be a temptation to any violence." 

"You must not worry yourself with thinking 
of the worst which can happen ; I fear that there 
is nothing to be done." 

There was another painful pause, and Lord 
Stratton sat down, muttering again and again, " My 
God, we are helpless, helpless ! — What can I 
do > " 

There are moments in the lives of some men 
when the expression and lines and wrinkles of 
old age, which have been forming slowly and 
appearing occasionally for the last few years, 
seem suddenly to harden and deepen, never to go 
again ; when all at once they stoop and falter in 
their talk and hesitate in their movements, as 
though Atropos had suddenly pointed to their 
hour on her dial, and her sisters were making 
ready for the end. 

"Do you remember," asked the lawyer, "when 
Mr. Escott first spoke of taking his children away 
again ? " 

"I told you how, after my talk with you about 
reducing my expenses, I reduced his income again 
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from five thousand to the ordinary two thousand ; 
he has bothered me ever since, but it was not till 
last February that he threatened this." 

"Did he mention the amount which he had got 
from his French friend?'* 

"No; but it is evidently a large sum.*' 

"It will last him no longer than the fortune 
he inherited from Mr. Carr; I should advise you 
to decline to pay him anything further except 
what you are obliged to pay under the settlements, 
unless he brings the children back.*' 

" You mean that I must let them go } ** 

" Young Mr. Escott could take care of them for 
the short time that the money will last." 

"Ah, yes, yes, George will go.** 

"The time is getting short. Lord Stratton, if 
Mr. Escott really means to leave to-day; may I 
suggest that you should see him at once ? ** 

"You must talk to him,** said the viscount ner- 
vously, after ringing and sending for his son ; " I 
can hardly bear to see him. Here he is.** 

" How d*ye do, Leighton ; haven't seen you for 
an age. I almost thought of looking you up in 
Stafford this morning; we will come out and have 
a chat when this business is settled ; it won't 
take five minutes. My father thinks — oh, damme, 
he's told you all about it, I suppose, so I needn't 
explain." 
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" Lord Stratton has told me your intention ; he 
proposed to take a certain course which would most 
effectively prevent your carrying it out. The matter 
is not quite such a simple one as you seem to think, 
Mr. Escott, and the legal adviser to whose opinion 
you referred Lord Stratton, could not have known 
the whole case.*' 

This was true, and Richard's bland smile showed 
a sign of uneasiness. Leighton noticed the fact, 
and went on : — 

" However, I have persuaded Lord Stratton from 
doing what he proposed, because I can hardly believe 
that you are serious." 

" No } Perhaps you think, like my father, that 
I am stone-broke as usual and 'open to offer,* but 
there is a youthful Frenchman, with whom I was 
playing ^cart^ last week, who could tell you a 
very different story." 

** Now, Mr. Escott, I ask you, with your knowl- 
edge of card-playing, how long will such money 
last ? " 

" There is a good deal of spending in forty thou- 
sand pounds." He hesitated a second over the 
sum, and Leighton mentally divided it by ten. Lord 
Stratton, standing by the window, muttered an ex- 
clamation of misery. 

" I fear, then," said Leighton, " I must go on to 
tell you Lord Stratton's decision." 
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" On second thoughts/* said Lord Stratton, turn- 
ing round, " I will do so myself. I will allow you, 
Richard, to take the children, if you please, without 
opposition, on condition that George comes too . . ." 

** Certainly.** Mr. Escott bowed politely. 

. . . "And that they are allowed to write freely 
to me and their grandmother.'* 

" Who the devil wants to stop them ? '* Richard 
laughed. " They can write and telegraph, too, every 
day, if they like.** 

" Listen, sir, for another few moments. I shall 
take measures, apart from anything which I hear 
from them, to learn where you are and what you are 
doing. Let me hear of your involving the children 
in any of your rascally doings, and they shall be 
taken away within twelve hours. There is one more 
point ; I shall discontinue all payments to you, 
except compulsory ones, and Mr. Leighton will take 
instructions and carry them out this afternoon to 
draw up another will for me, leaving away from you 
every acre and every penny which is not entailed. 
You know very well how much that leaves you now 
that the London estate is disentailed. Finally, and 
you may judge from this to what lengths I will go 
to get the children from you, I will remake my will 
as it stands at present, and will give you any sum 
within reason on the day that you bring them back 
to me, and sign an agreement not to see or speak to 
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them again till they are of age. Or I will give you 
any reasonable sum to sign the agreement now.*' 

"Which agreement/' said Leighton to himself, 
" would be waste paper ; but the rest sounds effec- 
tive. Now what will the fellow do ? " 

Defiant as he seemed, Richard was in fact hesi- 
tating. It would be humiliating to bring the chil- 
dren back in a few months* time and own himself 
beaten ; and, suppose his father died suddenly, leav- 
ing that new will in force ? My Lord was seventy- 
five, and was probably overtaxing his strength every 
day ; he was quite white and trembling now with 
transacting even this little business, "and if he died," 
thought the son, " leaving all the unentailed property 
to some one else, I should be a beggar, for all prac- 
tical purposes ; the income would hardly pay the in- 
terest of the money which I have borrowed. On the 
other hand, there is the agreement with De Lille, 
and the four thousand pounds paid already (Mr. 
Leighton's guess had been pretty accurate). He 
will be able to pay the balance easily enough if 
we succeed. Is the old chap really likely to go 
off without giving the world a few days* notice ? 
Bosh ! Yet I don't know.** 

For a full minute there had been silence. At the 
end of that time, Richard, happening to look up, 
caught a glance passing between Leighton and 
Stratton, which too plainly indicated their belief 
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that they had won the contest. That settled the 
matter. 

" Really," said Richard, " between your scathing 
denunciations of myself and your threats and prom- 
ises, I am getting quite mixed. I feel that it would 
be safer to promise nothing. As for papers, agree- 
ments, and things, I never sign them on principle. 
Wouldn't it save a good deal of time and bother and 
temper to believe that I mean what I say ? I have 
come here to take my children away. We leave this 
evening for London by the 6.39. They will prob- 
ably have to pack. I remember that that operation 
used to take their mother three or four hours, even 
with two or three maids to help ; at least she used to 
say so whenever I wanted to start in a hurry ; so the 
kids' maid had better begin now. Has any one been 
told ? My mother ? the children themselves ? " 

" I have told George, and I have told your mother. 
She declines to see you, but will tell the children if 
necessary. I am to understand, then, that this is 
final ? that you mean this scandalous proceeding to 
go on .? " 

"Oh," said Escott, starting up with a violent 
oath, **I am sick of this talking; let me see the 
kids and hurry up matters. Oh, all right," as Lord 
Stratton went to the door ; " I don't want to make 
a row, but my patience is limited ; we must leave 
here at six. By the way, Nellie and George and 
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I will dine in the dining-cars on the train, so the 
small ones had best feed here. Getting quite a model 
parent, ain't I ? '* he went on to Leighton. " Is 
the old chap really going to set detectives on 
me ? " 

" I am hardly at liberty to discuss Lord Stratton*s 
intentions," said the lawyer coldly, at which Richard 
began to whistle, and, taking up a novel, flung 
himself on the sofa. 

The summer silence deepened, and lengthening 
shadows stretched across lawns and paths as the 
afternoon drew to an end. The lake, unruffled by 
a breath of air, reflected every tint from the sky 
above ; the wide stretch of pale bright blue, 
the drawn-out purple bars hanging on the western 
horizon, and a wide transparent-white cloud, like 
a veil of silk, which was being drawn slowly west- 
wards. Walking slowly up and down the garden 
path, between the lake and the river, were Nellie 
and Lady Stratton. The latter was trying to assure 
her companion that she would soon , be allowed 
to come back, but the child had overheard George's 
exclamation, " We are to live with him altogether,** 
and Lord Stratton* s sorrowful " I fear he means 
it,** and she was terrified out of her life. Lest 
this should seem rather a strong expression, let 
me say again that Nellie was a very childish young 
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person for her age. To her mind going to the 
theatre was still a great treat ; an official reception 
at the Foreign Office still an excitement. She went 
out very little, and only with her grandmother, so 
that to see her fresh, happy young face at dances 
and dinners was as rare as it was pleasant. Lady 
Stratton guarded her everywhere and always, quietly 
but resolutely. Men who fancied that they knew 
everybody in London would suddenly find them- 
selves, to their great astonishment, rigidly excluded 
from Leinster House; and, on thinking over the 
cause, would usually remember talking to Nellie 
or in her presence with that happy freedom and 
familiarity and insolence which they adopted with 
such success among other ladies of their acquaint- 
ance. If Nellie went abroad, it was with the rest 
of the family and a retinue of lady's-maids and 
footmen; they went to English Hotels and saw 
nobody unless their own friends were there. With 
the exception of that trip to Paris with her father, 
almost every day of which she hated to remember, 
Nellie had seen as much of foreign life as if she 
had spent a month or two at Brighton. Now she 
was to go abroad again for an indefinite time, 
perhaps years, and under the guardianship of a 
man whom she feared, and, though she would not 
admit this even to herself, hated. " What can I 
say to her ? '* thought the old viscountess ; " she 
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is too innocent to understand any warning, and it 
would only frighten her more ; I dare not warn 
her about * Richard's life ; maybe he will spare her 
and keep her away from his friends. I can do noth- 
ing except try to make her a little less scared." 
So Nellie's last remembrance of her Milford home 
was of Lady Stratton's soothing voice, telling her 
that she would soon be home again. The child 
ran into the summer-house at the end of the path 
for the last time, and, coming out, stood for a 
moment to look round. My Lady Stratton, when 
she thinks and dreams of her dear Nellie, loves 
best of all to recall her as she looked then, the 
childish face outlined against the pale blue above, 
the lips moving silently, and a softening look com- 
ing slowly over her face, telling the elder woman 
that her young charge had learnt well one portion, 
at least, of her lessons. 

On reaching London that evening, Escott found 
the following letter waiting for him at the Grand 
Hotel : — 

Rue St. Florentin 27, Paris. 

Dear friend, This is to tell you that I shall not be in 
Paris when you arrive. I have to go to Honfleur to arrange 
a few last details about my late divorce. Madame threat- 
ens to come and remove the diamonds, which, of course, I 
will not let her have. My faith, no ! what would Nellie say ? 
I have been at Chatillon for the last few days, and Pauline 
Veresca has been with me. Do not be too jealous ! She chat- 
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tered k faire fr^mir, and made scenes, so that I had to give 
her Madame's emerald necklace. 

We shall meet in a week or two in the Rue de. TUniversit^, 
where you will be playing the domestic Papa k T Anglais, 
Mais, mon Dieu, ce sera dr61e! I present my homage to my 
future bride. A vous. 

Due DE Lille. 



CHAPTER V. 



Nellie's guardians. 



The Escott party arrived in Paris on the evening 
following their departure from Milford, and were 
soon comfortably established in Escott*s flat in the 
Rue de T University. In a few days Nellie and 
George were obliged to admit to one another that 
they were thoroughly enjoying themselves, and that 
Mr. Escott and his friends were much less black 
than they were painted. George told his grand- 
father so in a letter, and my Lord replied that 
Mr. Escott and his friends might be less black 
than they were painted, but that they had so many 
other points of resemblance to the Devil that he 
hoped George would be careful. Mr. Escott took 
his family to see anything that struck their fancy 
at any time that they chose, and Nellie thought 
she had never seen churches and pictures in a 
more delightful way or with a better guide. It 
was curious and a little pathetic to see his eager- 
ness to please them, his anxiety to make them 
forget Milford and think of his house as their 
home, his elaborately disguised satisfaction as their 
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faces gradually brightened and they began to laugh 
and talk more naturally. He had made friends 
with Beatrix first, by carrying her from the steamer, 
where she had been wofully sea-sick, to the train 
at Calais, and making her comfortable with cushions 
and tea; after which she requested him to call 
her Baby, and would have defended him valiantly 
against any detractors. He introduced the children 
to several of his friends, carefully procuring chaper- 
ons for Nellie on every occasion. These friends 
were mostly foreigners. "They will improve your 
French and German,*' he told her; "later on I will 
introduce you to some nice people of the English 
colony.*' Even to George's suspicious eyes, these 
friends looked all right. He thought it natural 
that the greater number of them should be men, 
and he saw none of the curious looks, half pity, 
half astonishment, with which Nellie was regarded 
at one or two houses where they went. His first 
awakening came from Lady Mary Fane, wife of a 
Secretary to the Embassy, a good-humoured and 
remarkably outspoken lady of fifty or so, a terror 
alike to evil-doers and her husband. She came 
to call one day, and ordered George to come out 
for a drive with her when she left. 

" Look here, young man," she began, coming 
to the point at once, without any preface or apol- 
ogy, "I have promised your grandmother to look 
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after Nellie, and I mean to do it. She told me 
that you were taking care of her, and that I should 
find you ready to help me ; you are an excellent 
guardian ! Who is that man Senten who was in 
your drawing-room ? You don't know, of course. 
Why, that child you call Baby has more sense 
than you. She got behind my chair when we were 
saying * good-bye ' and defied him with her eyes 
to come near her. I watched her. And you all 
went to dine with that D'Elfurt person, and met 
Madanje Selonne — ask my husband who she is 
— and that nasty little card-sharper, Count Bertram 
Villiers. I know all about it, you see," in reply 
to a look of surprise on George's face. "Is that 
your idea of taking care of your sister?'* 

"I didn't know — " began George. 

"Of course you didn't, my dear boy; though 
Baby knows, and you had better consult her in the 
future. But though I'll look after NeUie as well 
as I can, I'll have nothing to do with your scamp 
of a father," — Lady Mary was certainly a very 
outspoken person, — "and you may tell him I said 
so. Have you been to the Opera this week ? " and 
her Ladyship went on to discuss the merits of 
the various singers, and would say nothing fur- 
ther about the other subject. 

Next morning Mr. Escott received a letter which 
evidently made him nervous. After walking about 
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the room for a few minutes, he proposed that they 
should all drive to Versailles that afternoon, and, 
the others agreeing, he went out to order a carriage. 
By one o'clock he had apparently changed his mind 
and wished to stay at home. He " had a headache 
and felt quite unwell, but George would take the 
others." 

"Shall I stay at home with you.^" asked Nellie. 
" I should almost prefer staying at home, and you 
will be quite dull.*' 

Escott glanced at the girl with a curious look, 
almost of remorse, while George watched him closely. 

"Thank you, my dear," he said ; "I was really half 
thinking of asking you to stay. I shall be very dull, 
but I don't like your giving up your drive." 

"We will all go another day," said George. 

" Oh no, no, I have ordered the carriage and — 
and paid for it in advance. Take Nurse ; she would 
like the drive, and you wouldn't mind, I suppose, 
George. Of course you wouldn't." 

The Versailles road was dusty and crowded with 
carriages and pedestrians. Beatrix and Jim were 
very much bored and began to quarrel ; the air be- 
came heavy and oppressive and the sky was darken- 
ing for a storm. George fell into a nervous mood, 
the waves of heat and oppression bringing back to 
him the feelings of uneasiness which had been so 
active before they started. Beatrix's voice was say- 
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ing, "Nanna, what shall we do if it rains ? " and sud- 
denly, impelled by some inward force, George leant 
forward and told the driver to go back to Paris — to 
drive fast, faster ; the children must not get wet. 
They drove back at great speed, and George ran 
upstairs to their flat, his nerves strung up to such a 
pitch of expectation that he could not make out what 
had happened when he stood in the drawing-room 
doorway, and saw his father's surprised face, and 
Nellie sitting there as usual, talking to a visitor. 
The latter rose as Beatrix came in : 

"You don't remember me.^" he said to the child 
with a smile. " No } I am the Duke of Lille, and 
you and I, little one, have been great friends. Have 
you forgotten me so that you won't even let me kiss 
you ? " 

The child went up to him shyly and let him touch 
her cheek, and then he turned to George with a 
smile. George bowed, saying in an insolent voice, 
" I have had the honour of meeting the Duke of 
Lille, and remember him very well." The smile 
gradually died out of the Duke's face at the tone of 
these words, and the two men stood looking at one 
another while one might count three. Then Escott 
came up to George, his eyes flashing with rage, and, 
putting a hand on his shoulder, led him outside the 
door. 

** What the devil do you mean by behaving to my 
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guests like this ? Curse your impudence ! do you 
think I will have you in the house for another day if 
you dare to do this again ? * The honour of meeting 
the Duke of Lille ! * Is it part of your grandfather's 
instructions to insult every one whom you have 
ever seen playing cards with me ? This place is 
mine, and I will kick you out of it unless you can 
behave yourself like a gentleman. No, you are not 
going back there again ; De Lille has seen enough 
of you for one day.'* 

George stood silent under this attack, realising 
the mistake he had made, and afraid of making 
matters worse by excuses or by any pretence that 
the rudeness was not intentional. He went along 
the passage to his room, and wrote a short note to 
Lord Stratton, telling him of the Duke's arrival. 
There was nothing more to be done. 

That evening George and his father sat longer 
than usual over their wine. Mr. Escott, who was 
evidently anxious to efface the memory of his out- 
break in the afternoon, talked a great deal about the 
young Duke, his wit and bonhomie. Doubtless he 
played more than was proper ; but that was his only 
fault, and George might surely pardon it, as the 
Duke was a great person in the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main, where he knew everybody and would be able 
to make the Escotts' stay there a very pleasant one. 
Richard grew more and more confidential as the wine 
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disappeared. De Lille was a rich man ; he, Richard, 
had got lots of De Lille's money and would get 
more. George really must be polite. George was 
first bored, and then disgusted, as his father became 
for the first time, as far as the young man's knowl- 
edge went, unmistakeably drunk. Hock, cham- 
pagne, claret, and cura^oa, in double their usual 
nightly quantity, were having their effect, and 
Heaven knows what secrets Mr. Escott might not 
have let out, if he had not gone to sleep with his 
head on the table instead. 

George became still more uneasy next day, when, 
coming back from a solitary stroll on the Quais, he 
heard voices in the drawing-room, — Nellie's and the 
Duke of Lille's. "I am enchanted indeed," the 
latter was saying, "to find Mademoiselle again here 
with my dear friend Escott. I cannot forget those 
days in Paris, when I was allowed to take Mademoi- 
selle and her charming little sister to make their 
promenade, to visit the theatres and the pictures ; 
ah, I did wrong to recall that, but — " and then 
Monseigneur looked up, to see George's scowling 
face watching him. 

Both men hesitated for a moment, each consider- 
ing, if one might judge by their faces, whether he 
should throw the other out of the window, or 
whether it was good policy to be conciliatory. 
They decided in favour of the latter, the Duke re- 
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marking that he was recalling old times to Miss 
Escott, and George "supposing that the Duke had 
seen Nellie and Trix a good deal in Paris.*' His 
Grace stayed to luncheon, and proposed that they 
should all do him the honour to dine with him in 
the Rue St. Florentin next evening, and come to the 
Opera afterwards. Escott accepted for the whole 
party, but the Duke turned to George and hoped 
that he would come too, if he had nothing better to 
do than join such a small party. George returned 
the other's bow, feeling again slightly ashamed of 
himself, and accepted the invitation. 

As he walked moodily down the Champs Elys^es 
that afternoon, Lady Mary Fane drove by ; she 
stopped and said that she was going for a drive in the 
Bois de Boulogne, and George might come to. He got 
in obediently, and she asked how Nellie was, had she 
been introduced to any more card-sharpers ? George 
smiled and thought not ; they had seen very few 
people during the last few days ; in fact, the only 
person who had been to call was the Duke of Lille. 

"Who.?" 

George repeated the name, surprised at the sharp- 
ness of the question, and asked his companion " did 
she know the Duke ? " 

"Yes, I know him. I heard of his arrival in Paris 
yesterday ; I might have guessed that he was 
a friend of Richard Escott's. I asked Monsieur 
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Brieden, who told me about his reappearance, whether 
he couldn't find some pretext for getting his Grace 
arrested and shot. He said he was sorry to refuse, 
but Constitutional Government had its drawbacks.*' 

George laughed. "Well, he has done no harm 
yet, and we are going to dine with him to-morrow 
night. I believe our being here at all is due indi- 
rectly to him. At least. Father told Grandfather that 
he was able now to have us to live with him because 
he had won ;£40,ooo from the Duke at ^cart^." 

" Richard Escott said — what ? " 

" Grandfather, you know, managed to keep Nellie 
and the children with him for the last few years by 
refusing to give father any extra sums of money if he 
took them away. This time Father came and said 
that he didn't want the money, because of having 
won that sum from the Duke of Lille." 

"George! George!" — there was actual terror in 
the kind face turned to him — " for God's sake, take 
care. Forty thousand pounds ! From that man at 
^cart^ ! No man ever won a thousandth part of 
such a sum from De Lille since he was twenty years 
old, unless he chose to let them. It is all a foolish 
lie, and I don't know which is the greater innocent, 
you or Lord Stratton, to be taken in by such non- 
sense. Are you sure that Lord Stratton gave your 
father no money } " 

" Quite sure." 
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"And yet he has plenty from somewhere now." 

" Plenty.*' 

" And there is no way of getting Nellie away ? ** 

" We have thought of everything ; there is no 
way." 

" Fudge ; of course there must be. I shall tell 
Brieden about this ; it's no good your going away 
now, because De Lille would follow, and you might 
be worse off; but if you get a note from me, take 
Nellie away at once, back to London: — do you 
hear ? — or bring her to me. God help you all, shut 
up there, with those devils, Escott and De Lille. 
There, I have had driving enough for one day. 
Go back home, Weldon . . . My Heaven ! To think 
that in all the homes that De Lille has broken up 
and ruined, there has not been one man with courage 
to shoot him ! " 

During dinner in the Rue St. Florentin that even- 
ing, when Madame Selonne, as usual, acted duenna, 
and at the Opera afterwards, the Duke was on his 
best behaviour, and said and did nothing with which 
George could find fault. It had been arranged that 
there should be a card party after the Opera, and 
two of the players who came into the Opera-box 
and referred to this before Nellie, were abruptly 
checked by the Duke, for which George gave him a 
look of gratitude. In the hall, De Lille proposed to 
drive the girl and Madame Selonne home in his 
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brougham, if the others would await him in his 
house; but when George stepped forward, saying, 
" Please don't trouble, I will go with them," he gave 
way with a bow, though Escott was ready to enforce 
the first plan. Arrived at the Duke's house, they 
played baccarat, Escott losing slowly but steadily. 
Some one sympathised with him, helping him, though 
indeed there was little need for such help, to curse 
his bad luck ; "but be happy," said the consoler ; " it 
has gone on for nearly a week now, and must change 
soon " : at which George looked up in surprise, not 
knowing that his father had been playing at all 
lately. 

" I daresay I shall get my revenge soon," said 
Escott sulkily ; " I and the cub will go to bed now." 

"We will play here to-morrow if any one likes," 
said the Duke. 

The others agreed, and Escott added that as he, 
for one, was sick of playing baccarat, and sick of 
playing for centimes, he suggested that they should 
play loo or poker. 

This discussion about the games was renewed next 
evening, when the same party, with the exception 
of George, were assembled in De Lille's rooms just 
before midnight ; and it ended in the choice of loo 
for ten franc points. Two of the six players, one of 
whom was a Monsieur Petit, looked a little blank at 
this, but said nothing, because they could hardly 
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explain their real reason for objecting, namely, that 
without some planning beforehand loo did not offer 
much opportunity for the exercise of their peculiar 
sort of skill. As for paying a tenth part of the 
money which they might perhaps lose, they had 
hardly a thousand francs between them ; but they 
sat next to one another and made the best of it. On 
their left sat Count Bertram Villiers, he who my 
Lady Mary Fane had described as " a nasty little 
card-sharper," though the description was an unfair 
one, the young count being merely rich and reckless 
and lucky. 

The play began and went on for an hour and a 
half, when, by a sequence of two " club forces," the 
pool was raised to nearly thirty thousand francs. 
Escott was dealer, and, the four previous right-hand 
players declining, Count Bertram, who was sitting 
next to him on his right, was obliged to play. He 
took the " miss " (a spare hand which any one may 
take, but the taking of which obliges him to play 
whether the cards are good or bad), and the miss 
containing three trumps, all higher than Escott's 
two, the latter could not make a trick. With a 
furious oath, Escott paid in his thirty thousand 
francs and sat in wrathful silence. In the next deal 
diamonds were trumps, and M. Petit took the "miss," 
for the very sound reason that he recognised in it 
the king of diamonds, one of the cards which, in the 
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course of the game, he had managed to mark with 
his thumb-nail. Fortune, like Heaven, helps those 
who help themselves. His hand contained the queen 
of trumps as well as the king, and the queen of 
hearts for the third card. Escott, who held in his 
hand the knave and three of trumps and the ace 
of clubs, decided to play too, and was, of course, 
beaten again. He wrote an I. O. U. for thirty thou- 
sand francs and put it in the pool, his hand shaking 
a little. His next cards had not a single trump 
among them ; he had not the courage to take the 
" miss " and risk having to pay again, and so threw 
down his cards in silence. Including his losses over 
the two " club forces,'* he had lost three thousand 
two hundred pounds in ten minutes. 

He had lost more than that at a single game be- 
fore now, but had never cared quite so much as he 
did on this occasion. He felt vaguely that his loss 
was more serious, but his brain was too numb and 
dizzy to think why. His only fixed idea was that he 
must get this money back somehow — anyhow; he 
must have it back. He tried to mark one of the 
cards, but did it so clumsily that the Duke saw him 
and took a new pack. His hand was trembling vio- 
lently, as he noted with angry disgust when it was 
his turn to deal, and he tried to look at the faces 
of the cards as he dealt them. Glasses of curagoa 
seemed to make matters worse, and at three o'clock. 
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when the game ended, he found that he had lost four 
thousand one hundred pounds. 

" That makes a loss of nearly five thousand on the 
week/' he told the others, with a painful attempt to 
laugh, which ceased as he suddenly met the Duke of 
Lille's eyes. 

" I fear that I have won most of it to-night,** said 
Count Bertram, sympathisingly. "You shall have 
your revenge any time you like. Let us play it out 
alone," he went on, lowering his voice ; " to say the 
truth, I don't care over much for this company, 
though I know none of them.'* 

"Very well," said Escott, in a low, harsh voice; 
" shall we say Monday ? Will you dine with me first 
at my place ?*' * 

Villiers bowed his thanks, and Escott hurriedly left 
the room. 

Sick with rage and misery, and half drunk with 
excitement and the liqueurs he had taken, Escott 
reeled across the Place de la Concorde on to the 
bridge, and leant against its stone-work, staring 
blankly before him. The groups of lights in the 
Place de la Concorde and Rue Royale, and the lines 
of red and white lights on the distant bridges, danced 
before his eyes, and then slowly paled before the 
dawn light, while the gold-covered dome of the In- 
valides, and the long line of embassies, clubs, and 
public offices on the Quai d'Orsay, were outlined 
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against the receding darkness. Scores of times 
Escott had come out like this, from a night of 
gambling, and felt the cool morning wind blowing 
his fever away, and seen the long stretches of night 
sky turn slowly to pink and primrose, and heard the 
slowly swelling hum of a great city awakening to 
another day of toil ; but this morning there was 
something else besides the passion of helpless rage 
at his losses. The money which had gone this week 
was but an instalment of what the Duke had prom- 
ised ; he might have the balance if he chose ; he 
must have the balance. Was it so very great a 
wrong which he was contemplating ? Many a woman 
of his acquaintance in Paris would have given a year 
or two of her life to take Nellie's place. She would 
have the highest position possible in Parisian society, 
— money, diamonds, liberty, — what more could any 
one want } Individually, perhaps, the young Duke 
of Lille was not an ideal husband, but he would 
allow his wife complete freedom, — after he was 
tired of her, — while, for financial reasons, he was 
not likely to ask for another divorce ; and yet . . . 

There fell on this man, standing face to face with 
a great crime, and overwhelmed with fear, a curious 
feeling of wonder why he was living such a life as 
his present one. " I am not happy,'* he muttered. " I 
have spent the four thousand, and have been miser- 
able all the time ; and if I had the other sixteen to- 
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morrow, I probably should not buy a single day's 
pleasure with it. Why do I go on ? *' Men have 
killed themselves in moods like Escott's and in 
straits such as his, — flung themselves into the river, 
which ran swiftly on below ; or made resolutions of 
reform, — to be broken next day ; or even made such 
resolutions and kept them. Escott did none of these 
things, because, as he stood there with his brain get- 
ting clearer, and soothed into hopefulness by the 
early morning silence, the wash of the river against 
the arches below, and the sunrise lighting up the 
scene which he loved more than any other in the 
world, he thought of Villiers' promised visit on Mon- 
day, and an idea came into his mind, — an idea so 
wicked and so simple that it is wonderful to think 
that it had not occurred to him before. He stood 
upright again, looking round him more cheerfully, 
the dawn light making his white face look ghastly as 
the face of a dead man, and then walked slowly on 
across the bridge to his flat. The profound silence 
here brought back his depression with new force. 
He walked aimlessly into the drawing-room, where 
on tables and chairs lay things reminding him of the 
children. Nellie and Beatrix, who were the most 
untidy young persons, had left their work lying on 
the table where the lamp stood. The piano was open, 
and the music of some baby tunes, which Nellie had 
been teaching to her little sister just before dinner. 
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still stood on the stand ; one of them — "The Min- 
strel Boy" — began to echo in his brain. With an 
angry gesture, he flung the windows open, and leant 
out till the tune lost itself in the rustling of leaves 
and a murmured conversation between two "agents" 
below. Suddenly the room seemed to become quite 
cold, and Escott shut the window, shivering, and 
went to bed. 

A curious dream came to him, when, after hours 
of tossing about, he at length went to sleep. The 
dream was too confused to leave any very vivid 
impression, and his struggles, after waking, to give it 
some definiteness only made his headache worse. 
In his dream he was lying in a familiar bedroom, — 
one of the rooms at Milford, he thought afterwards, — 
with a burning iron band around his forehead, which 
he learnt somehow was killing him. A woman whose 
face he knew, but could not remember, passed by the 
bed, saying, "You are forgiven," and then a long 
procession of men and women, old and young, came 
by; he knew all their faces, and after an effort 
remembered several of them when he was awake 
again ; and they all took up the woman's words and 
passed by him repeating them. Two of them, priests 
in vestments, after having passed by, came back, 
and knelt at the foot of the bed whispering words in 
Latin. — Some chance line of thought, when he was 
at breakfast next morning, brought back to Escott's 
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recollection two priests in Brussels who had reformed 
him for a time, actually receiving him into their 
Church ; he remembered their faces quite well. — 
In his dream the pain of the burning had grown less, 
and he would have felt happy except for a slight 
sensation of uneasiness at missing something; the 
uneasiness grew and grew till it became terror ; but 
he could not tell what he wanted. Then he realised 
that he was looking for some one in the procession 
who would not come, and he could not speak, though 
he tried desperately ; the procession suddenly stopped 
and a great mist filled the room, with people walking 
about in it and whispering. The priests had vanished 
too, and then he became conscious of something 
standing by his bedside. Overwhelmed with horror, 
he stared into the mist, incapable of speech or 
motion till a voice close to him said, " Condemned ! " 
and something touched him, and with a loud cry 
of terror he woke up. He sat up and looked about 
him, trembling with terror ; then he went to a 
cupboard and poured out nearly half a tumbler of 
brandy, which he drank, lying down afterwards with 
a novel to await the morning. 
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A GAME OF POKER. 

It was Monday afternoon at five o'clock, and 
a party of people were having afternoon tea in 
the Escotts' drawing-room. Madame Selonne was 
there, and had brought her dear friend. Mademoi- 
selle Veresca, the famous "danseuse" from the 
Folies Berg^res, who was anxious to see Mr. 
Escott again. The Duke of Lille was there with 
Monsieur Petit, the latter having been brought 
by the Duke to talk to George in case he should 
be there ; but George was not, having taken Beatrix 
and Jim out for a walk; and so Mr. Escott and 
Nellie were entertaining their guests alone. The 
conversation between Escott, Petit, and the two 
women had reached its loudest and coarsest point, 
when the young English footman announced, in 
a tone of voice which suggested a keen apprecia- 
tion of the joke — **Lady Mary Fane," and the 
sharp face of the Secretary's wife appeared in the 
room. With a distant bow to Escott, she came 
up to Nellie and kissed her, beginning to tell her 
of a letter which she had received that morning 
from Lady Stratton, every word of which letter 
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was listened to by the now silent guests. It must 
be admitted that, considering her position as an 
uninvited guest in Mr. Escott's room, her ladyship 
behaved with considerable rudeness. She favoured 
Madame Selonne, who, in spite of her reputation, 
was a great personage in Paris, with the slightest 
possible bow ; the Duke of Lille, whom she had 
met several times in former years, received a cold 
stare in reply to his profound bow. Of the other 
two she took no notice beyond putting up her 
glasses for a moment to look at them. 

The topic of Lady Stratton's letter being 
exhausted, Lady Mary announced that she had 
come to carry Nellie off to spend the afternoon 
and evening with her. "George might come too, 
if he liked; — where was George.^ — and perhaps," 
with an insolent glance round the room, "the 
sooner we go, the better." Escott, who had turned 
his back on her and renewed his talk with the 
other guests, now turned half round, speaking over 
his shoulder. 

"Nellie will be most grieved," he said, "but 
she cannot come ; we have quite a complication 
of engagements. We had promised to dine with 
Madame Selonne, when I suddenly remembered 
that I had invited Count Bertram Villiers to dine 
to-night ; so my son is going to dine with Madame 
alone, and we are staying at home." 
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"Oh, I think she can come with me. Go and 
put your things on, Nellie." 

"Certainly, Lady Mary," said Escott, keeping 
his temper. " You will be sure to send her back 
in time for dinner?" 

The woman glanced at him for a moment, and 
something in Escott's face counselled her to be 
prudent. " Very well," she said curtly, and sat 
in perfect silence till Nellie came back. 

The other guests soon left too. The Duke 
lingered behind for a moment, and Escott began 
muttering curses and excuses, till the other inter- 
rupted him by turning to follow his companions. 

" It is a little bit more than I will bear, that 
woman there," he said to Escott as he went out ; 
"this can't last. I will write to you to-night." 

Nellie came home, bringing a great basket of 
roses with her. She was only just in time to 
dress for dinner, but her father called her into 
the drawing-room. 

" I wanted just to see you for a few minutes 
before Count Bertram comes," he said. "To begin 
with, not one word to George about what I am 
going to say. 

"Very well. Father." 

"We are going to play cards after dinner, and 
I want you to do something for me." The man's 
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and he turned sharply round to the window to 
avoid the girl's eyes, which were beginning to watch 
him with surprise : " I very much fear that Count 
Bertram is a cheat, and that he doesn't play 
fair." 

"Oh, Father," said Nellie, "I am sure he isn't. 
I like him. I am sure he wouldn't cheat." 

"Well, my dear, I hope not, but I mean to find 
out for certain to-night, when we are playing 
poker. De Lille and the others have begged me 
to make sure, as it is a most serious matter. He 
would have to leave our Clubs, and we must drop 
him. I meant to ask George to help me, but on 
the whole I am rather glad that he happens to be 
out of the way (this," murmured Escott to him- 
self, "is very neat and good), if I can depend on 
you, instead." 

"On me.^ I don't see what I can do to help." 

"You can do everything. In poker, you know, 
or rather you don't know, it is easy to see 
whether a man has cards which he ought not to 
have, if you can see his hand in time. Now what 
I want you to do is this: take this glass," — 
showing her a piece of looking-glass about fifteen 
inches square, — " and pass behind Villiers so that 
I can see his hand as you pass. Do you under- 
stand, Nellie.^" looking sharply round at the girl's 
puzzled face. 
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Nellie, who had never played a game of cards 
in her life, was quite unsuspicious as to the object 
of this trick, but felt that there was something 
wrong about it. "It seems so mean," was, how- 
ever, all that she could say. *' I don't like doing 
it, even if he does cheat, and I like Count 
Bertram.'* 

" But the exposure would be much worse for him," 
said Escott, "if it was done in a club with half 
a dozen men. Come, come, my dear, be sensible ; 
you can't possibly be found out. Just come and 
try how easy it is ; " and Escott took her to a table 
where he sat down holding some cards, and shewed 
her how to manage the glass. It was easily done, 
Nellie found, and she stood wavering while her 
father repeated his arguments. 

"So we will consider it settled," he said at last 
decisively ; " I will put the glass on this table, and 
when I ask you for coffee or liqueur, you must 
carry it past his cards ; there, run away and dress ; 
we may consider it settled, I suppose .^" 

There was a second's pause, in which Escott 
felt quite sick with the intensity of his anxiety. 
Then, in a low voice, Nellie said "yes," and went 
out of the room. 

When Escott came into the drawing-room after 
dressing, Villiers was there alone, and Richard 
offered some apology for keeping him waiting. 
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" It is no matter," said the Frenchman ; ** see, 
I have spent my time looking at this,*' — he pointed 
to a photograph of Nellie done in the spring, a 
portrait in which the photographer had caught her 
looking happy and fresh, with a perfectly natural 
attitude and expression, — " so the time has passed 
easily. She is beautiful, your daughter, and inno- 
cent and good ; I hear all the world talking of her. 
Miladi Fane is devoted to her, and myself, I worship 
her. Alas ! why am I forty and altogether wicked ? 
Miladi Fane reminded me this morning that it 
was so, when I talked to her of the adorable Miss 
Nellie, and she had right. But, my friend, do not 
let Mademoiselle talk to De Lille. He is younger 
than I am, but he is yet more wicked.'* 

Escott watched Count Bertram curiously as he 
spoke in jerky sentences, with eager face and 
vehement gestures ; and saw with amusement his 
sudden flush, as the door opened and the subject 
of these praises came in. Miss Escott's hair had 
been done up hastily into a coronet, and in equal 
haste she had changed her dress to one of white 
silk, into the sash of which she had fastened some 
of the pink roses and fern which Mr. Fane had 
given her. In her hand she carried another bunch 
of roses, and Beatrix came in too, bringing more 
roses. The room seemed to be suddenly filled 
with perfume and colour, and as Villiers looked 
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at the children's sweet faces a sudden feeling of 
disgust came over him at the purpose of his visit 
here to-night. He watched them putting their 
flowers into vases, and came forward to help, talk- 
ing with exaggerated deference till Nellie turned 
to him laughing and asked what made him speak 
like that. A new feeling of humility and half-con- 
scious shame for his past life came over him and 
continued all through dinner. Nellie, whose house- 
keeping responsibilities made her nervous whenever 
her father had guests, at first only said a few words 
to Beatrix, but presently becoming aware that Count 
Bertram wanted to talk to her, she turned to him 
and gradually forgot her anxieties in listening. 
He spoke of England and English life, about which 
he pretended to know very little, and to have the 
most eccentric ideas, which Nellie and Beatrix 
laughingly corrected, promising to invite him to 
stay with them when they went "home" again. 
The word slipped out of Nellie's lips quite thought- 
lessly, but Escott's scowling face darkened as he 
heard it. He had been watching these two uneasily 
all through dinner, and had read in Nellie's tell- 
tale face her remorse at what she had promised 
to do afterwards. When she got up to leave the 
room, he came out for a moment and said : — 

" You remember what you have got to do ; you 
are not going to shirk } " 
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There was a longer pause this time, and then the 
girl began falteringly, " Oh, Father, I — " 

Escott's face was white and twitching as he 
seized her wrist, saying furiously : " You must 
do it now, I tell you ; you must and shall. I will 
not have my plans upset by your fancies. Re- 
member, if you don't bring the glass when I 
speak, something will happen to him worse than 
anything you can fancy. You don't understand 
what you are doing by refusing. We shall be 
in the drawing-room in a few minutes." 

Escott found another person in revolt when he 
returned to the dining-room. 

" Are you very anxious to play to-night, cher 
ami ? " said Villiers. 

** I thought, " said the other sulkily, " that 
was what you had come for. We could postpone 
it, I suppose, if you don't want to play to- 
night." 

" I ! My faith, I always wish to play. I wish 
altogether too much ; but will Miss Escott like 
it ? " 

Miss Escott's father was about to protest, with 
much truth and earnestness, that he had never 
thought of asking his daughter whether she liked 
it, and didn't care a curse whether she did or not ; 
and to further expound his theory of the proper 
relations between parents and children, when he 
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suddenly bethought himself that, in Villiers* state 
of mind, this might possibly confirm him in his 
desire to abandon play for to-night ; so he said 
cheerfully, "Nellie? oh, she doesn't mind a bit; 
she knows nothing about cards, and sits and works 
or plays to us if you like ; but, of course, don't let 
her know that we are playing for much. Shall 
we call the napoleons francs ? " asked Escott, try- 
ing hard to look the part of the careful father. 

Villiers shrugged his shoulders and asked moodily, 
" What shall we play ? " 

" I suggest poker ; aren't you drinking anything ? 
The claret is very fair. Nothing .\ Really.'* Then 
shall we go into the drawing-room ? " 

They were not expected so soon, and Beatrix and 
Jim were still with their sister, kneeling by her side 
and telling her what they had been doing while 
she had been with Lady Mary. Nellie's face was 
white as she raised the child up in her arms, and 
whispered : " Bed-time, Baby dear, good-night. I 
shall be up late, so do not stay awake again. Good- 
night, darling." 

The little one went up to the card-table and said 
good-night to her father, and came back to Villiers, 
sleepily lifting her face to be kissed by him too. 

There was a moment of constrained silence while 
she and Jim went out of the room, and then Villiers 
moved across to the card-table, on which half a dozen 
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packs of cards were lying, apparently fresh and un- 
opened. Escott, however, knew better. In the 
game of poker where the object is to obtain ** pairs " 
and ** flushes '* (that is, five cards of one suit), and 
** straights '* (that is, five cards in a sequence), and 
other combinations, there is one card, the two of 
spades, which counts for whatever the player who 
obtains it pleases ; and the man who gets this among 
the cards which he buys after the first hand is dealt, 
considers himself lucky. In these matters, however, 
Escott did not like trusting to chance more than he 
could help, and had accordingly with great skill 
undone all the packs, marked the two of spades in 
each of them, and done them up again. This would, 
I think, be considered a mean trick, even among 
Richard Escott's friends, because one cannot decline 
to play with apparently new cards provided by one's 
host without being liable to explain such a refusal 
next morning with pistols and seconds. Escott felt 
this, but wanted money. His preparations were 
complete, and now, if Nellie could be relied upon, 
Villiers might as well, for all practical purposes, 
give his opponent a cheque for seven or eight thou- 
sand pounds, and pass the evening in conversation 
with his young hostess. 

Villiers played listlessly and for small amounts at 
first, but, getting one or two good hands, he roused 
himself and increased his stakes ; then he got a 
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very good hand, and began to back himself freely. 
Escott, having three queens and two tens, did the 
same, and they ran up the betting to ten thousand 
francs. 

Richard stopped, and said laughingly, " I can't 
make up my mind ; let me think for a moment.'* 
He looked across at his daughter, meaning to ask 
for some coffee, and so give the signal for her to 
bring the looking-glass past Count Bertram's cards; 
but the words would not come. During the past 
month he had been trying — half-conscious of his 
efforts, and ashamed of them in so far as he was 
conscious — to win the girl's affections ; and now 
he was going to do something which must make 
her despise him. Old, forgotten feelings, choked 
by years of vicious self-indulgence, crushed back by 
consciousness of degradation, forced themselves into 
his mind now. There was a brief, violent conflict 
in his mind, and then he turned his eyes back to the 
cards and went on betting. When the sum reached 
twelve thousand francs, Villiers surrendered ; and, 
throwing down his cards, gave Escott an I. O. U. for 
the money. He had presumably been ** bluffing." 

The play became much higher after this ; and 
Escott, managing several times to recognise and 
secure the two of spades, won several sums of two 
thousand and three thousand francs. Then he re- 
ceived a hand with the ten, nine, and eight of hearts 
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in it ; buying two more cards, he got the queen of 
hearts, and then, in another purchase, the knave 
of hearts; and this making a "straight flush'* {i,e, 
a high sequence all of one suit, — almost as good a 
hand as it is possible to obtain), Escott began to 
bet freely. Villiers, however, did the same ; and 
Escott, seeing by the mark on one of the cards that 
the two of spades was in his opponent's hand, began 
to be a little uneasy. He looked again at Nellie, and 
she at him. He must see Count Bertram's cards. 
But the passion of frightened appeal in Nellie's eyes 
silenced him again ; he dare not ask her. With 
wild recklessness he went on " rising " his companion 
by thousands of francs at a time till thirty thousand 
francs was reached, when Villiers stopped, saying : 
" I will see you at that. I think you must be beaten. 
So } Apparently not ; " and with much coolness he 
wrote an I. O. U. for thirty thousand francs and 
pushed it across to Escott, who put it with the 
others and went on dealing. Nearly three thousand 
pounds' worth of I. O. U.'s lay by his side now, and 
his face was white and his hand trembling with 
excitement. Fortune had come back, and with it 
another lease of freedom from the Duke of Lille's 
hold. 

Villiers took up the five cards which had just lost 
him the big sum written on his last I. O. U., and 
prepared to shuffle them. He fingered them list- 
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lessly, paying no particular attention to what he was 
doing, but looking intently at the cards before him, 
as he would have looked intently at anything which 
had been in their place. The pattern on the back 
was a stork standing among bushes ; on one card 
among the five which he held the stork's bill seemed 
out of drawing, or rubbed, or — 

Villiers turned the card over and saw that it was 
the two of spades. He quietly took up another pack, 
found the same card, examined it, and saw that it 
had been similarily marked. He took another pack ; 
and then Escott jumped up. 

" What do you mean by that ?*' he asked. 

The other pointed to the cards. ** Need we have 
explanations here before your daughter ? Our game 
had better end quietly — now." 

Nellie had risen from her chair, and was looking 
at the two men with terror in her eyes. She took a 
step forward towards her father, knocking over, as 
she moved, the table by her side. The square of 
looking-glass fell with a crash, breaking into bits 
almost at Count Bertram's feet. 

He picked up two or three bits and glanced at the 
girl's scarlet, terrified face, first in surprise, then in 
keen pain. 

" Tell me," he asked almost in a whisper, " have 
you used this to-night ? Have you done this be- 
fore ? " 
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Miss Escott had caught the back of a chair and 
fallen by its side, fainting. 

Escott said hurriedly, " Of course not. It was a 
little joke," and poured out some brandy ; as he 
turned to bring it to his daughter, he saw George 
in the room. • 

" What has happened here t *' said the boy, staring 
at the packs of cards lying about, the broken glass 
on the floor, and his sister's unconscious form. 
** Stand back," roughly pushing Villiers away from 
the chair, " or I will half kill you." He took the 
brandy from his father and gave it to Nellie, who 
opened her eyes and turned her head away, in reply 
to his inquiry. 

" We were playing cards, Mr. Escott and I," 
said Villiers, "and suddenly looked round, to see 
this." 

"Doubtless, Monsieur," said George; "and the 
broken glass there is a wine-glass which fell off the 
table, is it not so } May I ask you to go .? " 

" You are mistaken in your suspicions, young 
gentleman," said the other gently. " Come here, 
Escott." Villiers beckoned to his host, and, taking 
up a bundle of I. O. U.'s which lay on the card-table, 
he tore them up. " I will leave you to explain mat- 
ters as you like, to whom you like. Myself, I shall 
tell the story to one person only, that is Miladi Fane. 
I shall not pay these," pointing to the torn paper on 
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the card-table ; " and now I will go, lest Made- 
moiselle should be miserable at seeing me." 

He came and stood over the girl, who was uncon- 
scious again for a moment. 

**Tell her, when she wakes," he said to George, 
"that I know the fault was not hers, that I think 
of her always with respect and affection." Before 
George could answer or collect his senses, the Count 
was gone. 

Escott took up a late edition of ** Le Soir," which 
the servant had brought in some time ago, but 
caught sight of a note lying near the paper; a 
note in the Duke of Lille's handwriting ; short, 
and to the point. 

" I will not wait any longer, and you cannot be anxious 

for delay. It is impossible to do anything more, while the 

Fane woman is about. I shall go to the Chateau Achelon, 

near Honfleur, and will direct the villa opposite the park gate 

to be prepared for you. Come, and bring the children. I 

have ordered the Fleur-de-lis to come round, too. See about 

it at once. 

"Due DE Lille." 

Nellie had opened her eyes again and turned her 
face to the wall; George stood near her, waiting 
to ask what had happened, and looking round in 
bewilderment at the broken glass and cards and 
torn scraps of paper. The fire had gone out, and 
now and again ashes fell into the stove grate, 
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while on the mantelpiece above a clock ticked 
loudly. 

Escott read and re-read the letter mechanically, 
staring with dull, hopeless eyes at the sheet in 
his hand, and thinking again and again : *' Oh, 
cursed spite of Fate! But for a girl's silly nerves, 
I might be rich and free again ! To have fortune 
and freedom so near, and to lose it ! * See about it 
at once — Due de Lille!' I am a servant, just a 
servant of this foul-minded vaurien, to be ordered 
about and told to see to his pleasures at once — 
and I was nearly free. How dare he write to me 
like this, damn him ! Must I take the girl back 
to her grandfather and confess myself beaten, and 
see that young fiend there laughing, and the old 
chap in insolent triumph ? Would Arnulf lend me 
any more money? — Not a penny I It is De Lille 
or surrender ! " 

Nellie rose from her chair and walked unsteadily 
to the door. *' I am going to bed, and I will ask 
Nurse to come and stay with me," she said in re- 
ply to George's question. **I shall be all right. 
No,'* nervously, "don't ask any more about it 



now." 



George watched her to the room where Morris 
slept, and heard the woman promise to come in a 
moment. Then he came back into the drawing- 
room, shutting the door. His father sat down. 
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arid taking up "Le Soir," began to read ostenta- 
tiously. 

"I imagine, sir," said George, "that I am entitled 
to some explanation." 

" Do you ? " Escott folded the paper on another 
side, and read on. 

"I conclude that you and Count Bertram have 
been playing cards, and that there has been a row 
of some sort." 

"You are too clever to live, my son, you 
really are." 

"You have succeeded in scaring Nellie out of 
her life. I have some responsibility here, as you 
know — ." 

" I dont know," said the other quietly. 

"I will be plain, sir. I am here as my grand- 
father's representative, to see that Nellie comes 
to as little harm as possible. If anything serious 
happens, I shall do what I have been told to do. 
Something serious apparently has happened ; may 
I ask what.?" 

"Oh, yes; you may ask all night." 

" Very good ; you mean that I must wait till to- 
morrow, to hear from Nellie. I warn you, sir," — 
Oh, foolish youth ! If you could but see the grey, 
twitching face and furious eyes hidden behind " Le 
Soir"! — "that the children shall go back to England 
to-morrow if her story is what I expect." 
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"You talk like an ass, my dear boy. Where do 
you get your authority to meddle with your sisters ? 
Nonsense ! Go to bed." 

" I get it — why, this is looking-glass ! " 

Richard sprang up. "See here, George Escott, 
I will show you by a simple little example what 
authority means, and who has it here. Leave the 
house ! Straight ! At once ! Or go to your room 
and get your clothes packed first, and then off you 
go. Do you hear, or shall I chuck you out of the 
window, and your clothes after you.^" 

" Suppose I refuse ? " George stood with his 
back against the wall and a mischievous look on his 
white face. 

" Suppose you refuse ! " screamed the other furi- 
ously, mimicking the young man's tone. "You 
young puppy, do you know whose place this is.^ 
Am I to call up — }** 

Nellie's scared face appeared in the doorway, and 
Escott turned to her, speaking more quietly. " Your 
brother has been insolent and I tell him to leave the 
house. He seems to think that he has some right to 
stay. I must call up an 'agent ' to explain matters." 

"Go, George," said the girl, pushing him out of 
the room. "Go to the Faubourg St. Honor^," she 
added in a whisper, "and ask Lady Mary to come 
to-morrow. Father, what are you going to do ? We 
can't stay here any longer." 
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^ Of course not ; I was planning something when 
that young fool began giving me some of his cheek. 
We will go to Honfleur to-morrow, as early as you 
like. See, there is a train which leaves St. Lazare 
at nine, and gets to Honfleur at three; that will 
do." 

"At nine!" 

" Yes ; if Nurse is up, tell her to pack. Now, that 
will do ; go to bed, there's a good girl." 

Nellie went away, and Escott stood thinking for 
a few moments. Then he went into the passage and 
locked the outer door of the apartment, and going on 
to the footman's bedroom, woke him. 

"Call me at six to-morrow," he told him, "and 
listen to this : you are not to let Mr. George in 
even for a moment, if he comes, or Lady Mary Fane, 
or anybody else. You will probably be told to take 
a note round to the Rue Faubourg St. Honor6 
to-morrow ; take the note when it is given to you 
and bring it to me ; do you understand ? Your place 
depends upon your obeying these orders exactly." 

The man assented and Escott went to his room. 

Nellie found Morris standing anxiously in the 
bedroom. 

" Mr. George has gone. Miss Nellie," she said ; 
"he says he will bring my lady here to-morrow. 
You must come away." 

" Oh ! Nurse, we are leaving to-morrow ; w'e have 
(I 
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got to go to Honfleur, and to start at nine o'clock. 
Father says you must pack." 

" Good lack-a-day ! at nine o'clock ! " The woman 
sat down and thought for a moment. **Look you 
now, my deary, you mustn't go there with him. 
Pack ! I'd like to see myself doing it." 

"We must go, Nurse, there is no one to help us." 
Nellie sank on her knees by Morris's side with tired, 
frightened sobs. 

"Never you say that, my lamb; you go to bed 
and to sleep. I can't stay with you, but don't you 
go thinking you will be ill before I come back, 
because I shan't be long ; and if you hear Mr. Escott 
come and lock the doors again, you come and open 
them." 

"Nurse, where are you going .^ It is long past 
midnight." 

" Don't you trouble your head about me, you go 
to sleep." 

Without quite considering how, in that case, Nellie 
was, if necessary, to re-open the door for her, Morris 
bundled on the shawl and wonderful hat, which she 
wore always out of doors, as an outward and visible 
protest against being in Paris, and from under which 
she surveyed, with unutterable scorn, the neatly 
arrayed French bonnes ; then, having unbarred the 
door, she ran down stairs and flew, reckless of equally 
reckless cochers, across to the Faubourg St. Honor^. 
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She rang the bell and, the door having been slipped 
ajar, went in to the concierge. 

"Je desire," she said, repeating, with the purest 
Scotch accent, one of her few French sentences, **i 
voir Miladi Mary Fane, — at once, too." 

The concierge shrugged his shoulders, saying, 
crossly, that it was impossible. 

Morris repeated her sentence. 

" Mais," in a tone of remonstrance, " c'est impos- 
sible ; il-y-a des heures que Miladi est couch^e. Si 
vous voulez revenir demain matin i 8 ou 9 heures, 
alors, bien. U appartement est au second. Mais k 
ce moment. Mon Dieu! — " He paused, in the dim 
and bewildering conviction that the eccentric person 
standing opposite understood not one single word of 
his remarks. 

Morris took advantage of the pause to repeat, in 
a monotone of dreadful determination, "je desire k 
voir Miladi Mary Fane." 

With a brisk Gascon oath, the concierge stepped 
out, walked upstairs, beckoned Morris after him, and, 
pointing to the door of an apartment, hissed out, 
"voili," with a whole drama of wrath in his eye- 
brows and shoulders. The sleepy footman, who an- 
swered Morris's vigorous ring, was at length made 
to understand that she would see Lady Mary if she 
had to come and wake her with her own hands ; and 
when a maid had been roused up and a message con- 
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veyed, Morris was very soon confronted with her 
ladyship. 

" Well, Nurse, I suppose a crash of some sort has 
come at last.'* 

Morris told her story. 

**I don't understand about this evening's affair; 
but — Honfleur ! The Duke of Lille has a chateau 
there." 

** So I supposed, my lady." 

** Well, we needn't waste any words talking about 
Mr. Escott and his friends. You know their inten- 
tions pretty well; but Mr. Fane says we have no 
proof of them, — proof! Flight is the only thing 
now, evidently. Could you get Miss Nellie and the 
babies out of the house to-morrow without Mr. Escott 
seeing ? " 

" No, my lady ; he will suspect that, and give us 
no chance. Mr. George says that he warned his 
father that the children should be taken away to- 



morrow." 



" Mr. George is a fool ! Where is he now ? " 

"At the H6tel Continental." 

Lady Mary opened a time-table of the Western 
Railway, and studied the map and time-table, drum- 
ming on the table with her fingers. She was a 
woman who wasted no time on criticism or argument 
in circumstances such as these, and was not now 
going to discuss with Morris whether the children 
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should be got away, but merely how it should be 
done. She had long ago summed up all the Escott 
family in her mind, including Lord and Lady Stratton, 
and considered them all (as they certainly were, in 
comparison to herself) weak-minded and perfectly 
helpless persons ; therefore this matter had to be 
carried through without help from them. She bent 
over the railway guide with compressed lips and 
puckered forehead, the details of more or less feasi- 
ble plans passing through her mind. 

" Mr. Fane tells me," she said at last, ** that if I 
ask for police help I shan't be able to get it. I think 
myself that that's all fudge, and that, with a little 
management, we could get Mr. Escott into trouble 
with the authorities ; but there's no time for that 
now. You must all go to the St. Lazare station, 
send Mr. Escott into a different compartment, and 
get out yourselves just before the train starts. Then 
you must drive across to the Gare du Nord, and catch 
the ten o'clock Boulogne and Folkestone train, or the 
eleven o'clock by Calais, — but what a helpless party 
you will be ! " 

" Mr. George could be there." 

"Stuff! Let me think— Ah! there is Mr. Al- 
ford staying at the Continental ; he knows Mr. 
Escott. You know him, do you ? In love with Miss 
Nellie, is he ? " in response to a recognising smile on 
Morris's face. " So much the better ; I will send for 
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him here early to-morrow morning, and he shall be 
at the St. Lazare station when you arrive. He shall 
take Mr. Escott off when you are settled. I will 
come myself and take you across to the Gare dii 
Nord. I will telegraph for you to Lord Stratton, 
and he shall meet you at F^olkestone or Dover, which- 
ever it is. Now hadn't you better go back.? Tell 
Miss Nellie that she is quite safe. Poor little one ! '* 
Lady Mary's voice softened, and there were tears in 
her eyes. " She must be very frightened, so tell her 
exactly what we have planned. I promise her that 
whatever happens she shan't go away with her 
father." 

** Mr. Escott will be very suspicious, my lady ; he 
won't leave us till we are starting. What can we do 
then > " 

** Bless the woman ! Get out at the first place 
where the train stops, and come back to Paris." 

Morris looked volumes of doubt and hopelessness. 
Visions of half a dozen emergencies, where her 
French sentence, ** Je desire k voir" so-and-so, would 
be quite ineffective, rose before her mind. Her 
young charge might, of course, translate, but trench- 
ant determination could not be so expressed. The 
statement, " We. must get back to Paris to catch the 
eleven o'clock express to England," might, if made 
in Nellie's soft voice, be open to the reply, " You 
can't." If Morris herself made it, the question would 
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become one not of possibility, but of method. For 
a moment she almost envied the French nurses and 
maids of her acquaintance who could speak another 
language beside their own ; though, in a general way, 
she regarded this art, like Catholicism and the wear- 
ing of frilled aprons, as part of a character dominated 
by pertness, superstition, and vanity. 

Lady Mary understood the situation which was 
presenting itself to Morris's mind. **It would per- 
haps be better," she said, " to get Mr. Alford round 
here at once. I am sure he will do what we want, 
but he would know best what further help to get. I 
will send a note to the Continental. He was going 
to a premiere at the Odeon to-night, and will just be 
back. Also I had better go and tell Mr. Fane about 
it." 

A note was sent by a messenger, and in little more 
than a quarter of an hour Alford entered the draw- 
ing-room, where Mr. Fane was formulating theories 
about the evening scene which Morris had again 
described. 

** Your messenger found me on the steps of the 
hotel," said Alford, "and I got into his cab and 
came right back. I hope nothing serious is the 
matter." 

" Now my good friend, consider ! Is it likely I 
should send for you at one in the morning, unless it 
was for something serious ? So don't talk nonsense, 
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please. I have told you about the goings on of your 
precious friend Richard Escott — " 

** He isn't my friend.** 

" Don't bother me with interruptions ; it seems 
that he has decided to carry Nellie off to Honfleur 
to-morrow morning at nine ; taking her, I suppose, 
to stay at the Chateau Achelon with the mon- 
seigneur we know of." 

"To-morrow at nine ! '* 

" That's his arrangement ; but of course we must 
stop them." 

"Why doesn't some one invite Escott and De 
Lille to dinner and shoot them ? " 

"I don't know at all ; it is a problem which has 
been puzzling me for five years and more ; but we 
can't discuss it now ; the point is that Mr. Fane 
says" — a strong emphasis on the last word ex- 
pressed the speaker's entire dissent, and her husband 
laughed — " that we can't prove anything against 
Escott so as to get at the children — just as if one 
needed to do more than look at him to see what he 
was ! — so we can't get any help from the police." 

" Let me carry them off early to-morrow morning 
and take them to London." 

" No, no. George Escott warned his father that 
something of the sort should be done, and Escott is 
on his guard. Listen ; you must meet the party by 
accident at the St. Lazare station, and must be going 
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to Honfleur; you must take Escott into another 
compartment and keep him there, so that Morris 
here can get the children out and take them off. 
Once in England, Lord Stratton can fight matters 
out with his scamp of a son at leisure/' 

" If they can't do that," said Alford, '* they could 
get out at the next station — *' 

"You're quite brilliant." 

** But I must have help ; I want another man, first 
to prevent Escott sitting near the window, and then, 
if need be, — that is, if he sees them getting out, — 
the other man must help me collar Escott, and 
strangle him more or less till the train has started. 
Also it must be some one who can explain mat- 
ters to porters and conductors better than I can. 
Whom could I get ? " 

** I can't think of any one. I am afraid that for 
various complicated reasons (our Chief, for one thing, 
is not on very good terms with Lord Stratton) we 
ought to keep out of it as much as possible ; other- 
wise Mr. Fane would come with you." 

No man's face ever expressed more vehement 
dissent than Mr. Fane's did from his wife's last 
statement. 

'* I know some one," said the young man, " but it 
may be a little difficult to find him in time. There 
is one place where I may catch him to-night, if 
I go at once. Is there anything more ? nothing, I 
think > " 
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** No, our plans are settled now. Good-by, Mr. 
Alford. I like you for being ready at once to help, 
without inventing a score of difficulties and impossi- 
bilities. Good-by, and good luck ; Nellie is in your 
hands altogether now, and I am sure she is safe." 



CHAPTER VII. 



JAMES ALFORD. 



To the reader, and especially to the critic, of 
novels it must be a frequently recurring question 
whether the writers of such literature have a right 
to exist at all, and if so, what is their duty in the 
line of life to which (as I am assured by James 
Stanier in his more coarsely candid moments) mere 
natural idleness and love of lying have commonly 
called them. I cannot, of course, pretend to discuss 
with any pretence of impartiality the first of these 
questions ; but answering it in the affirmative, for 
the sake of passing on to the second, let us consider 
whether it is the duty of a novelist to create ideals, 
to invent people who have never lived, and present 
them morally perfect so far as the author's moral pur- 
view permits for our admiration and imitation ; or, 
whether it is his duty to play the part of a photog- 
rapher, to reproduce faithfully and accurately the 
people good and bad, dull and clever, ugly and 
beautiful, whom he meets. This is a hard question. 
Myself, I always thought that it was the business 
of Providence to create characters and of the nov- 
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elist to sketch them ; that since we can see nothing 
more beautiful than Nature and know nothing 
more wonderful than life, it is actually more inter- 
esting to be truthful, if we have sympathy to ap- 
preciate what we would describe. But the truth 
must be complete, lacking nothing, exceeding in 
nothing. A painter showing night on a wide, dark 
sea, may not, in order to relieve monotony, make 
visible a wave here, a coast line there ; the dark- 
ness must hang, to a careless eye, sombre and 
uniform over all, so that only the observer who 
peers into its depths may see forms and shadows 
of something else. To-morrow, when the sun flashes 
up from the eastern sky and lights the wind-swept 
waves with gleams of emerald and turquoise and 
sapphire light, let us have the morning picture, 
with every bit of its glowing colour, every touch 
of its life and brightness — and every shadow, too. 
What we see, that let us draw, on canvas or paper, 
with brush or pen ; and whether the sketch be 
rough or polished, whether the story be told harshly 
or in words whose musical sequence is arranged 
by a master hand, it matters nothing. If it is per- 
fect truth, it is perfect Art. 

Now the world, passing before this photographing 
machine, leaves upon its lens for the most part 
characters which make nonsense of our ideas of 
justice, and confound our logic, and falsify our pre- 
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dictions. Great men do great deeds for love of gold ; 
cowards and cynics sacrifice fame, fortune, and life 
itself for a sudden perverted notion of justice or 
honour; sane and commonplace women suddenly 
forsake home, husband, and children for a silly fancy 
of love ; till our faith in human goodness, bewilder- 
ingly shaken on one side and vehemently re-estab- 
lished on the other, turns for a time to a belief 
qualified by scorn in all things extant. These 
things the novelist writes as he sees them ; with 
ridicule or pity, love or hate, admiration or condem- 
nation. His men and women are no faultless 
beings ; in their greatest deeds there is mostly a 
touch of baseness, in their self-sacrifice some selfish 
thought, while too often high ambitions and noble 
aims are lost altogether in a dull round of fretting 
life. They work hard, perhaps, and honestly, and 
sometimes succeed, but more often fail or forget. 
They do not all live for love, either in the form 
of sickly school-girl sentiment, or of wild, senseless 
passion ; some of them indeed think of it very little, 
and some not at all ; and their lives, faithfully pre- 
sented, have every one their interest and every one 
their moral. 

James Alford was the youngest son of a North 
country clergyman blessed with the poverty, de- 
pression, and big family which usually go together 
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in that profession. Alford senior was a curate in 
a big Sheflfield parish, and could get no further 
before his death ; after this event James was taken 
away from school, and was lucky enough to find 
a place in some ship-building works on the Tyne. 
His employer took a fancy to him, made him his 
confidential secretary, and finally, dying, left him 
fifty thousand pounds. 

James Alford, then only twenty-seven years old, 
at once left the business, and offered himself as 
Parliamentary candidate for one of the divisions 
of Sheflfield in 1886. He stood as an independent 
socialist, and was elected by a small majority, 
owing to the influence and work of family friends, 
and his own thorough knowledge of the labour 
question. In the House he was successful, being 
modest and clever, and not anxious to make speeches 
on every possible occasion; and he was introduced 
to Lord Stratton, and more than one other lead- 
ing man on both sides. It must be confessed that 
his head was a little turned; that it needed an 
occasional effort to keep his purpose clear to 
himself and his honesty unimpaired. The young 
man became at last a devoted and sincere admirer 
of Lord Stratton, but he could not help seeing 
how the old viscount's friendship drew him into 
a social sphere which, without consciously striv- 
ing to enter, he had always looked at with respect 
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and a little envy. Here his hopes and aims seemed 
to meet with wonderfully ready comprehension and 
sympathy. His philosophic socialism, learnt from 
the German Socialists, had meant to his Sheffield 
constituents merely plunder of rich people, result- 
ing in little to do and plenty to eat and drink. 
To persons in his own class of life, his doctrines 
were only a name for something felt to be vaguely 
but widely dangerous, like anarchism, dynamite, 
or the Fabian essays. But in many of these London 
drawing-rooms, where art and learning and beauty 
seemed to be taken for granted as a mere natural 
inheritance of centuries, Alford found a different 
reception. People listened to his facts sympathet- 
ically, and to his theories with comprehending 
politeness, or a smiling correction of crudities. No 
dismal repetition, no violent language and repul- 
sive slang words were necessary to explain himself 
and make his hearers think. 

On the whole, he came out of the ordeal very 
well. He was only slightly more impatient with his 
Sheffield audiences, only a little less willing to take 
advice and accept compromise ; but in one point he 
suffered ; the fair exterior of this life took so strong 
a hold of his senses that he resolved to give himself a 
firmer footing in it, and determined to marry one of 
his young lady admirers. One of these was Nellie 
Escott. Because Alford told her deeply interesting 
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Stories about poor people, for whose poverty he 
always seemed to have some remedy at hand, and 
because she was continually hearing his praises sung 
by her grandfather and grandmother, she liked him 
thoroughly. Alford, on his side, cared for Nellie 
no more and no less than he cared for other young 
ladies who flattered him by attention and emotional 
response to his talk; she was prettier than many 
and he saw more of her owing to Lord Stratton's 
kindness to him ; that was all. 

Alford accordingly wished to marry Miss Escott. 
He was much pleased at being asked by Lady Mary 
Fane for his help in this delicate matter; his face 
had clearly expressed such pleasure, and had given 
Lady Mary ample excuse for believing Morris's sug- 
gestion about his being in love with Nellie. As he 
drove along the Rue de Rivoli now, he was reflect- 
ing half unconsciously that his help would not only 
give him a chance of becoming more intimate with 
Nellie, but would also give him a claim on Lord 
Stratton's gratitude. 

The cab turned off across the Pont des Arts and 
drove along the Quais to the Boulevard St. Michel. 
At a turning off the Boulevard, the man stopped, 
declining to go further, and Alford got out and 
walked down a dirty and dark ruelle, till he came 
to some propped-open red doors, giving entrance 
through a small courtyard into a wine-shop. It 
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was nearly two o'clock, and the famous Ch&teau 
Rouge would shortly close its doors. In its foul 
smelling rooms the dim light of a few oil lamps 
showed, sitting at numerous tables, the lowest and 
most degraded denizens of the Quartier Latin. Com- 
plete silence reigned. A few haggard, drink-sodden 
faces were raised and turned to Alford as he came 
in and looked round, but most of those sitting there, 
drink-disfigured almost beyond recognition as human 
beings, stared vacantly at him in that oblivious 
trance produced by a mixture of absinthe, menthe, 
bad brandy, and vermouth. Not seeing the man of 
whom he was in search, Alford went on into the 
adjoining room, where, in yet deeper darkness, scores 
more of men and women were lying on the floor, 
sleeping off the effects of their night's drinking till 
two o'clock should strike, and they should be bundled 
out into the street. The gas was turned up by an 
attendant, and Alford passed through as quickly as 
possible, beginning to feel quite sick with the smell. 
He came back into the outer room, and at last, catch- 
ing sight of the man he wanted, moved gingerly 
across the dirty floor to a table on the far side of the 
room. The rotten wall near which this table stood 
was yellow and grey with the dirt of years, and drip- 
ping with moisture ; of the four people sitting there, 
three were asleep, and the fourth, a man of fifty or 
so, with a curiously refined and kindly face, was look- 
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ing straight before him, sipping some vermouth. He 
glanced round on hearing some one approaching, and 
seeing Alford, jumped up and held out a shaking 
hand. 

" Ah ! me dearr boy, and what are ye doin' here at 
this hour of the night ? Tis an ugly place to come 
to." 

" I came in search of you, Gavin. I want your 
help badly. Can you listen to my story now ? " 
Alford meant delicately to inquire whether his friend 
was quite sober. 

"Don't ye be afraid, me dearr friend. Ah'm as 
sober as a praste on Sunday morning ; but the thruth 
of ut is, we can't stay here. In this mis-begotten 
citee they shut up the dhrink shops at two o'clock, and 
the police are as strict as the minions of the law in 
me own down-throdden contree. So we'll go out." 

"What possesses you to come here.^" asked 
Alford, as he found himself in the street, and gasp- 
ingly inhaled some fresh air — or what passed for 
such in the Rue d'Anjou. 

"If ye'd lived like meself for ten years in Paris 
and never seen your native contree, ye'd come any- 
where to hear a bit of English," said Gavin, almost 
weeping with vermouth-born sentiment. 

Alford laughed. "Surely you don't hear much 
English there ? " 

"Faith, ut's the same thing as English when a 
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man comes in an' says to the gar^on, * Voulez-vous 
montrer moi cette place;' 't brings the tearrsto me 
ois to hear um. But what is it ye want ? " 

"Shall we come round to your room, or can we 
go and sit down anywhere near here ? " 

" Will ye have a dhrink ? " 

** I don't know that I am particularly thirsty, 
thanks," said Alford, anticipating the proximity of 
more places like the Ch&teau Rouge, where the two 
o'clock closing rule did not prevail. 

" Is ut so ? Meself ah'm always thirsty, glory to 
God for that same. Come with me round the 
corner ; we'll sit in the P6re Lunettes and ye shall 
tell me everything. Of course Joe Gavin '11 help ye, 
if he can. Don't doubt ut." 

They went into a little wine-shop in the Rue des 
Anglais, and sat down while Alford told his story. 

"Ah understand perfectly," said Gavin. "Ah 
know the man Escott. Me particular friend. Lord 
Maur'ce Fitzger'ld knew um well, and used to play 
carrds with um every night, till Escott got all his 
money — plunderred um of the foinest prawpertee 
in Oireland, and shot um afterwards because he said 
that Escott chated ; the murtherin' scoundrel ! " 

"You are willing to help me then, if — " Alford 
looked rather doubtfully at Gavin's clothes and 
general appearance. He was decidedly ragged. 

"Ah'd be deloighted, me boy. Ah'll knock um 
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down and sit on urn while his childhren escape, and 
murdher um afterwards, if ye loike, just to keep um 
qui'te ; but there's this defficulty : ah can't join ye at 
the station like this," — touching a coat frayed and 
tattered and stained in every part. 

" You haven't — er — got another coat? " 
" The thruth of ut is, me friend Tim Carton and 
meself, we keep one shute between us for occasions 
of ceremonee like this, or for when something turns 
up. If we hearr of anybody who wants lessons in 
French or leeterature or arrt, me or me friend Tim 
put on the shute and go and see um. But Tim 
Carton, he's a wickut dishonest man when he's in 
dhrink, and last month he pawned the shute." 
" You could redeem it early to-morrow. " 
" Ah'm afraid ah can't. The thruth of ut is, ah'm 
short of money till next month. Of course ah could 
borrow some from me friend, the editor of the 
' Echo Polyglote : ' he owes me a lot, which will be 
paid at the beginning of next month. I write the leet- 
erary articles for ut ye know. But I hardly like to 
ask um." 

Alford smiled ; he had never yet met an Irishman in 
Paris who did not "write the leeterary articles for the 
* Echo Polyglote,' " or to whom that paper did not, 
"owe a lot of money which was to be paid at the 
beginning of next month." 

" Here are fifty francs ; " he said ; " that will redeem 
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the suit and provide other necessaries, I think. Will 
you be sure of being at the station to-morrow ? " 

" Ye ought to be a juke, me bhoy, " said Gavin, 
pocketing the fifty francs. " Ye thrust Joe Gavin ; 
he'll be there and do ut all in style. Now we'll go to 
bed ; but first ye must dhrink success to the schame." 

Alford laughed again and ordered some eau-sucr6. 
Gavin gave an elaborate order, which resulted in the 
production of some poisonously strong rum, some 
hot water, sugar, a lemon, and a small glass of brandy. 
He mixed a tumbler of rum and water in the pro- 
portion of half and half, and put in the sugar ; then 
he cut a slice of lemon, soaked it in brandy, set fire 
to it, put it in the rum, leaving it there till the rum 
was on fire too, and then drank the mixture in flames. 

" 'T's something which ah can really taste, that 
is," he said, putting down the empty glass ; " me 
friend, Tim Carton dhrinks petroleum, but ah don't 
loike ut meself." 

The two men walked back to Gavin's lodgings 
in the Rue Bonaparte, and with a final exhortation 
to be punctual next morning, and with very con- 
siderable doubt in his mind as to any chance of 
such a result, Alford went back to the H6tel Con- 
tinental. 

He was astonished and gratified next morning 
to see Gavin waiting outside the Gare St. Lazare, 
shaved and brushed up and dressed in most respect- 
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able grey clothes. A top hat and new boots were 
apparently a portion of the " shute '* nefariously 
pawned by Tim Carton, and Gavin looked quite 
smart. The two men walked up and down the train 
for a few minutes, and then, turning round at the 
end of one walk, saw the Escotts coming down 
the platform. Alford came forward with well acted 
surprise and pleasure on his face, and re-introduced 
himself to Escott, holding him in conversation, 
while Morris, stolid of countenance, bundled her 
charges into a compartment near. 

"Let me introduce my friend Mr. Gavin,'* said 
Alford; "we are going to Honfleur together for 
a few days ; we are in a smoking compartment in 
front, with a store of newspapers and novels which 
would last the two of us for a week easily ; you 
will join us, won't you ? " 

Escott hesitated for a moment, and looked up 
and down the platform in search of George, Lady 
Mary, or other enemies. No one whom he knew 
was visible there, and Alford's company would cer- 
tainly be preferable to Nellie's just now. He 
agreed to come, and walked up the platform 
towards Alford's compartment. The Irishman fol- 
lowed, whistling softly and his eyes twinkling. Es- 
cott waited outside till the clock pointed to nine, 
and then, seeing no sign of George, got in. Gavin 
and Alford followed at once, and, shutting the door. 
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placed themselves one on each side of the window. 
Fifteen seconds afterwards the train started, but 
in those seconds Morris had dragged Nellie and 
Beatrix and Jim out of their compartment and fled 
down the platform, Nellie rapidly explaining to the 
guard that they were not going by that train, as 
some one who was to join them had not come. 
Two officials, who, disbelieving this explanation, 
followed the party out of the station, were confronted 
by Mr. Fane, and had their official minds satisfied 
with five francs. George Escott was there, too, with 
Lady Mary. Nellie was nearly crying with fright 
and excitement, but laughed instead at Beatrix's be- 
wildered face on being told that she was going home. 

"Back to the Rue de TUniversit^?" asked the 
child dolefully. 

"No, Baby,'* said Nellie, taking the child on her 
knee and holding the puzzled little face against hers 
as the carriage drove swiftly down the Rue St. 
Lazare ; " home ! home ! " 

" Mon chapeau ! " said Jim, who had translated 
all his English slang into French for Parisian pur- 
poses; "now we shan't have to talk French any 
more ! " 

The Honfleur train sped on its way, and it was not 
till Bernay was reached that Escott thought he had 
better go and have a look at the children, and got 
out for that purpose. 
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**Now,*' said Gavin, radiant with joy, "there'll be 
a foight." 

The stoppage, however, wks a very short one, and 
Escott came back saying that he hadn't found them ; 
he had forgotten which carriage they were in. 

"Are you coming right on to Honfleur, Mr. Es- 
cott.^'' asked Alford; adding mentally, " because, if 
so, we shall save a scene by getting out before.'* 

" No ; we get out at Quetteville and drive across to 
the Chateau Achelon. You go on to Honfleur, of 
course ? " 

"Yes." 
- The train drew up at Quetteville ; two smart look- 
ing carriages were outside the station, and on the 
platform was a young man whose vicious face Alford 
recognised at once. 

" Mr. Escott, it will save you some trouble" — Al- 
ford spoke quietly, but his heart began to beat rather 
painfully — " if I tell you at once that your children 
are not here." 

" No, be George," put in Gavin ; " you're bate this 
time, me friend." 

Escott stared at the two for a moment in blank 
amazement, and then beckoned to De Lille. 

" Go on," he said to Alford. 

" There's no harm in telling you everything, as the 
children are half way across to England by this time." 

" Indade they are, and if ye don't like ut — " 
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" Hold your noise, you drunken brute ; go on, Mr. 
Alford, please.*' 

"There is nothing more to say. They got off the 
train in the last few seconds at St. Lazare, and were 
taken across to the Nord by the Fanes." 

"They couldn't leave Paris till eleven and won't be 
at Calais till three." The Duke had joined Escott 
and spoke to him eagerly : " Stop them there." 

" They left Paris at ten, Mr. Escott, and the Folke- 
stone boat will already have left Boulogne; Lord 
Stratton was to meet them at Folkestone. There- 
fore, monseigneur," with a bow to the Duke, " I will 
not take the trouble to thrash the life out of you, as I 
would otherwise have done." 

" But if ye'd loike to stip up here, ah'll skin the pair 
of ye," put in Gavin. 

" Come and see whether it is true," said Escott, 
turning his white face away from the Duke's savage 
eyes. 

"Thrue!" screamed Gavin; "do ye doubt the 
thruth of ut, ye blackguards ? " but the two men were 
passing rapidly down the train, opening doors and 
searching everywhere. 

"Tiens, mon ami," said De Lille; "if it is as they 
say, let us not stay here to be screamed at by your 
friends " — there was a marked emphasis on the word 
"friends" ; "it is indeed singular that with all your 
ability, these coincidences " — another emphasised sar- 
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casm — " should happen again and again. Myself, it 
does not seem as if it could be so very difficult to 
manage these children. Allons.*' 

A volley of chaff in the most appalling Quartier 
Latin slang came down the platform from Gavin's 
window, the porters and guards hardly hiding their 
laughter. Escott and the Duke got hastily into a 
carriage and drove off : through country lanes, where 
Breton peasants walked idly along and children stared 
solemnly at the carriage ; up a big, bare hill, where 
the burning July sun beat down on small cottages and 
women sitting in the doorways ; and out on to a wide 
terrace road hanging over the sea. In the bay below 
was a big three-masted steam yacht swinging at 
anchor. 

"Behold," said the Duke with an odd laugh, "the 
Fletir-de-lis. Altogether it has cost me a lot of money, 
this plan here. I am much grieved, but I fear that I 
shall have to ask you for that hundred thousand 
francs. The bill is, as you know, already overdue. 
It is unfortunate, but my expenses are so great. You 
will pay me } " 

" As you know perfectly well,*' said Escott sulkily, 
" I could as soon pay you four thousand pounds as four 
hundred thousand." 

** Is it possible, cher ami ! " said Lille with theatri- 
cal surprise. "But you must think of it ; you must, 
my faith ; I have no money left." 
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Hopeless defeat has different effects on different 
minds ; this one declines to think and begins again ; 
this one sits and broods over the failure and abandons 
hope slowly ; while here and there is a man who res- 
olutely and good-humouredly recognises the failure and 
passes on to something else. Escott was too miser- 
able even to think. He sat on the verandah that 
evening after dinner — it was the night of July 31st 
— looking across the pallor of the moonlit sea 
into wide-reaching darkness. The tiny light on the 
top of the foremast of the Fleur-de-lis was perfectly 
motionless; not a breath of wind stirred; occa- 
sionally flashes of soft sheet lightning swept across 
the bay, and a storm hung brooding. Down below 
in the garden the Duke of Lille walked rapidly 
backwards and forwards across a lawn, smoking ; the 
grey moving figure, inaudible on the thick grass, had 
a ghostly effect as it passed to and fro. 

Breaking on to the silence of the night came the 
trot of a horse coming up the avenue, nearer and 
nearer. Escott got up off his chair and leant against 
a pillar of the verandah listening, while the grey 
figure on the lawn stopped in its walk, also listening. 
The horseman came up to the house, and then after a 
minute's interval footsteps came down the corridor 
into the salon, and a man appeared bringing two tele- 
grams to Escott. The first telegram had been re- 
ceived, he explained, at six o'clock, but they had no 
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messenger to bring it over from Honfleur just then, 
and most fortunately the second came before the mes- 
senger started. Escott took the telegrams, listening 
uncomprehendingly to the man's words. As he 
opened the first a clock on the ch&teau tower struck 
eleven, the heavy strokes beating down through the 
air, making land and sea vibrate with their clanging. 
The first telegran had been forwarded from Paris 
about five o'clock. It ran : " Lord Stratton had a 
stroke of paralysis this morning. Come home at 
once. Fairleigh, Leinster House, London." The 
second, which had been forwarded more promptly, 
ran : " Lord Stratton had another stroke ; cannot live 
many hours. Pray come home. Wire movements. 
Fairleigh, Leinster House, Belgrave Square." 



CHAPTER VIII. 



Beatrix's birthday. 



It was at the beginning of June that Richard 
Escott took his children away, and as the weeks went 
on and reports from Paris grew worse and worse, 
Lord and Lady Stratton suffered acutely. For years 
past the children had been with them from morning 
till night, from month's end to month's end. To 
Lord Stratton Nellie had been a constant companion ; 
he turned to her for every amusement and occupa- 
tion outside his political work ; she went with him to 
meetings, sat in the gallery of the House when he 
spoke there, and often, when her grandmother was 
unwell, acted as hostess to his guests. George was 
always with him, too, when he was at home, and the 
two little ones were only unnoticed as June roses are 
unnoticed — till they go. What tortures was Nellie 
suffering in that evil-haunted foreign home ! She 
was so innocent ! Lady Stratton reproached herself 
again and again that she had kept the child so inno- 
cent, and ignorant of evil. Hints of the life Escott 
was leading with his children came from the detectives 

who were watching him for Lord Stratton, from the 
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children themselves, from friends in Paris. Stories 
were constantly being narrated about Richard Escott 
by men at Embassy parties, or at the St. James's Club, 
and by French visitors in London ; so that Lord 
Stratton was continually hearing the hated name, 
and hearing voices dropped suddenly as he appeared, 
while pitying looks greeted him everywhere. Lady 
Mary Fane wrote letters, one after another, without 
any hints or concealment at all about them ; each one 
of these letters and every report sent by the detectives 
Lord Stratton forwarded to Mr. Leighton, begging 
him to submit another case to this and that eminent 
Q. C, containing these fresh facts ; could Leighton, 
supposing these facts were proved, do anything 
more ? The answer was an uncompromising negative 
on each occasion. 

Lord Stratton came home one evening to find his 
wife crying over two fresh letters : — 

19^ Rue de l'Universite, Paris. 
My Dearest Grandmother,— I had to get my new frock at 
Pellier's after all, as I couldn't find the place you told me of. 
All the dress-makers here seem to be hidden away in rooms with- 
out any names outside, so that one can't find any of them. I 
don't know even yet where Worth's shop is, though I know that 
it is in the Rue de la Paix somewhere, and Jim and I have been 
trying to find it. Lady Mary took Jim and Baby to the 
Nouveau Cirque last night ; I couldn't go because Father had 
the Duke of Lille and a friend of his to dinner. I don't like the 
Duke, but I don't know why particularly. He is very nice to me, 
and never plays cards like the others. 
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Tell Grandfather I read all his speeches in the " Times." I hope 
he remembered to put on his fur coat and the collar over his 
mouth after the Sheffield speech. He was quite wrong in the 
answer he gave to Lord Sands in the House on Tuesday. The 
Marquis Ardali did tell him some time ago about the Khedive 
and the Italian Bankers in Egypt. I remember quite well. 
Jim and Baby send their love. With much love, from 
Your affectionate granddaughter, 

e. m. escott. 

200 Rue Faubourg St. Honore, Paris. 
My Dear Charlotte, — There is no very particular news to 
tell you, but I thought you would like a line to assure you that 
George and I are still on guard as far as possible. This, I 
must tell you again and again, is not very far ; I go to see the 
children, and Nellie comes here often, and tells me every- 
thing in her own childish way, and I warn her at every other 
word; that is all. My husband and I have fallen in love with 
her, of course. She is a dear child. I suppose you have heard 
from Nellie of that person De Lille coming to tea and dinner 
every day. Do pray try, and keep on trying, to get her away. 
I know Monsieur Brieden, the Minister of Justice, well, and he 
will help you in every possible way, even to the violation of a 
little bit of law here and there. Mr. Escott, I hear, is losing a 
great deal of money, but seems to be well supplied with it by 
the Duke, and not to care much about his losses. A young 
friend of mine, Monsieur Berl, met De Lille in the Rue Royale 
the other night and, according to my orders, insulted him and 
tried to induce him to fight, but without success. French duel- 
ling practices are good in their way, but the Italian method of 
lying in wait for your man in a dark street, and despatching him 
without preliminaries or etiquette, is much better. We shall be 
coming to England for a week or two in November, and shall 
hope to see you either in London or at Milford. Nellie will of 
course be at home by then. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Mary Fane. 
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Lord Stratton read the letter through, a look of 
dull misery settling on his face as he went on. 

" She shouldn't write to you like that," he said at 
last, as if glad in his hopeless sorrow to blame some 
one. " We do all we can ; the violent measured 
which she is always asking us to take would be no 
good. Richard has French and English law on his 
side. If he induces her to marry this man, we can- 
not stop him ; we can stop nothing, and opposition 
to Richard when we cannot enforce it only makes 
him do worse things. Write again, Charlotte, and 
tell her why we can't interfere, and tell her that we 
can't bear any more of these letters. They drive me 
mad — mad ! " 

Lord Stratton, in his self-absorbed despair, had be- 
come a little selfish. He had plunged deeper than 
ever into his political life ; the Party managers were 
astonished and delighted to find him always ready to 
make speeches. Scientific societies, clubs, and insti- 
tutions of every description, found him always ready 
to preside at their meetings and give addresses. 
And his wife was alone continually, — alone in the 
big dreary Belgrave Square house, where she sat 
brooding over her loneliness, and sick with apprehen- 
sion ; dreading letters and telegrams, but dreading 
silence yet more ; and fearing to receive visitors, lest 
they should bring fresh stories about her son. 
Probably, however, she felt the strain less than her 
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husband. When face to face with a great evil, the 
man who tries many remedies and sees them fail, 
one after another, suffers more than the woman who, 
for the most part, prays widely and indefinitely, hold- 
ing and keeping a wide and indefinite faith in ulti- 
mate cure. 

The climax of this misery was coming fast. Day 
after day Lady Stratton sat at her boudoir window 
looking out at the brilliantly coloured garden, where 
the vivid green of morning turned slowly to the 
hot, dusty gold of midday, and the cool colours 
of evening. Day by day children came into the 
garden, and lawns and paths were gay with their lit- 
tle figures, the air alive with their calls and laughter, 
and the sun more bright with their brightness. My 
Lady watched them till her eyes grew weary and her 
heart ached with longing ; while every day her mur- 
mured words — "They will come back soon, God 
send them back to me'* — grew more full of fear. 
At first some of the children would run out of the 
garden up the steps of Leinster House, and send in 
messages : ** Might Master and Miss Escott come 
out to play with them ? " Seeing one little maid ^d 
her brother come up to the house, Lady Stratton sent 
out an invitation to them to come up and see her, 
and she explained to the children that their little 
playmates had gone abroad. 

" Gone abroad ! " repeated the sister in shy sur- 
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prise ; " and has Miss Escott gone to ? She said she 
was coming back from Milford soon ; she said she'd 
take us to * Olympia,' and she said Baby was going 
to have a party on her birthday. Will Baby come 
back for her birthday ? " 

As the aggrieved little voice detailed these wrongs, 
Lady Stratton drew the child to her. 

"Dearest little Bee," she said, "I want Nellie and 
Jim and Baby back, too — oh, so much ! Let us both 
hope — hope and pray — that they may be back for 
Baby's birthday ; just two weeks, isn't it .^ " 

"The 1st of August," said Bee promptly. 

" Yes, dear, that is to-morrow fortnight ; and. Bee, 
will you and Joe come in and see me sometimes } 
When you come out of doors look and see if I'm sit- 
ting at the window, and if I am here, will you come 
and see me, just when you like.^ Baby writes to me 
sometimes, and I will read you her letters." 

Bee held her soft cheek against the other's white 
face. "Of course we will come, if you really don't 
mind, and then you can tell us before anybody else 
when they are coming home, so that we shall be the 
first to tell the others ; shan't we, Joe } " and the two 
children ran off to announce in the garden that they 
had been to Leinster House, and that Baby and Jim 
were coming back soon, — Lady Stratton had promised 
to tell them when. 

The hot, tiring days passed on ; men and women 
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with work to do did it languidly and half-heartedly, 
and the gay London world went on its way, money- 
making here, and with dancing, music, and laughter 
there. It is pretty to look at. In the waves of bright 
colour and happy sound which sweep across ball- 
rooms and theatres, race-course lawns and riverside 
gardens, we do not see or hear failure, weariness, dis- 
appointment, and cries for rest ; not though, in hun- 
dreds of churches scattered over the city, and on domes 
and towers high above the wealth and pleasure-seekers, 
stand symbols of such sorrow and disappointment. 

So many people seemed to be giving parties that 
Lady Stratton did not feel obliged to give any more, 
and shut herself up as much as possible. Her two 
child friends came in very often, and heard all the 
news from Paris, but never what they wanted to hear. 
One morning — it was the 31st of July, the last day 
on which Beatrix could come home for the birthday 
party which Nellie had promised — the children ran 
across the square and looked up eagerly at the win- 
dow where Lady Stratton usually sat, and from 
which she usually nodded good-morning and smiled 
an invitation to them to come in. No one was there 
to-day. It was most unlucky, but on such an impor- 
tant occasion, when so much depended on the answer 
to their usual question, it was surely justifiable to go 
in and look for Lady Stratton ; so they went up to 
the house. 
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" Her ladyship cannot see you to-day, Miss," said 
the footman, looking gravely down on their upturned 
faces. " Lord Stratton has been taken suddenly ill, 
and the doctor is here." 

The two ran back to their own house with the 
news, and their mother came across to make further 
inquiries. Lord Stratton, she was told, had had a 
slight stroke of paralysis and had been unconscious 
for some time, but he was better now. The doctors 
hoped that the attack would pass off without any- 
thing further happening. 

Were Miss Escott and her brother and sister at 
home ? 

No, but the footman believed that they were 
expected in the afternoon. 

Lord Stratton was quite conscious again now, but 
lay with his eyes closed, looking deathly pale. 

"How long is it since you telegraphed to Paris .^" 
he asked. 

** Two hours ago. The children will be here you 
know, soon after six, according to Lady Mary's tele- 
gram." 

" And Leighton ? " 

"He will get his in time to catch the 1.47." 

Lord Stratton was silent again, and except for 
asking occasionally what time it was, and whether 
any further news had come, lay quietly watching the 
rose-coloured blinds glowing redder as the sun sank 
westwards. 
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It was soon after five when Leighton came in, and 
Lord Stratton began to make various arrangements, 
growing more and more agitated as he talked. 

" I don't know what will be the end of this attack," 
he said, ** and want to settle my affairs. Draw up an 
agreement for my son to sign when he comes, to give 
up the guardianship of the children to my wife, or 
to her sister, Mrs. Carr, on her death. Re-make my 
old will, in case my son will agree to this. You 
have it there ready to be signed ? Quite right, 
quite right." 

" But, Lord Stratton, I must tell you plainly that 
the agreement you speak of would be useless." 

" Useless ! Nonsense ! You must make it binding 
somehow. Richard will sign anything, when he sees 
me like this, to get the old will restored. I say 
that — " 

Doctor Fairleigh came forward with grave remon- 
strances about such excitement, and Leighton was 
obliged to make a pacifying promise to do his best. 

A few minutes later he asked for some more in- 
structions about another paper, but Lord Stratton 
made no answer. 

Fairleigh came again to the bedside. " It is 
another stroke," he said ; and messengers were sent 
for Lady Stratton and for the other doctors. Another 
telegram was sent to Richard in Paris, and Leighton 
walked anxiously about downstairs, wondering what 
he ought to do when Lord Stratton again recovered 
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consciousness. He went down to Victoria at eleven, 
to meet the train from Paris, and eagerly scanned the 
passengers as they alighted. Escott was not there, 
and he went back to Belgrave Square with the news. 
Lord Stratton, he was told, had rallied a little, and 
recognised Nellie and George, who had arrived at six 
o'clock ; there was no immediate fear yet. 

Through long hours the old Viscount lay half- 
conscious ; but as it became time to prepare the last 
bulletins for the morning papers, it was evident that 
the end was only a question of a few hours — of a 
day or two, at most. The faces of those in the house 
were full of fear. Every one loved the old man ; most 
of the servants had been in his house for years, and 
he knew and considered them all. His secretaries 
were in the house, too, waiting anxiously for news 
of their well-loved chief ; but deep as would be the 
sorrow of all when they heard of the end, there was 
only one feeling paramount now. When the great 
terror of terrors is close at hand, few people have any 
sensation but abject fear. They are looking on, 
helpless, at a struggle and defeat which will one day 
come to them, too. -Oh, dark and dreadful spectre ! 
haunting old and young, paralysing endeavour with 
the dread thought, " What shall it matter to me a few 
years hence;*' stultifying faith with your murdered 
hopes and plans cut short ; mocking at ambition with 
your skeletons of abandoned hope and shattered 
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dreams ! — can mortal man look at you with anything 
but white, shrinking fear ? To die ! The worst and 
vilest of lives is redeemed by such a tragedy of expi- 
ation as that. To cross the dark gulf to lands whence 
we can stretch out no hand for a kindly human touch, 
where no* loved mortal voices can reach our eternity 
of weal or woe — is not that a journey to blanch 
men's faces with dread as they are hurried towards it ? 

So my Lord Viscount Stratton lay dying ; senseless 
and uncomprehending, as most men hope to be when 
their hour comes. ' But as morning forced back the 
night shadows, and slowly turned the eastern sky 
from black to grey, and from grey to blue, he recov- 
ered a little more consciousness. Canon Arkwright, 
who had been with him for some hours past, stood 
there still, speaking into the ears of the dying man 
words of faith and hope. In the new world whose 
light was dawning for my Lord Stratton, even with 
the dawn of another day in our own happy home- 
world, there was, he said, eternal rest ; no more sor- 
row or regret, no more death ; rest everlasting. 

"Will there — " 

Canon Arkwright bent over the old man's lips, but 
the words died away. 

''Will — there — be — .?" 

Silence again, and then, with more resolute effort, 
the faint lips moved once more. 

" Will there — be — work — there } " 



CHAPTER IX. 



TO PORTSMOUTH. 



"The telegrams/' said the Duke, who had joined 
Escott, " have been shamefully delayed both at Paris 
and Honfleur; I do not know what you can do; a 
special train to Calais would not catch the night boat ; 
but — between ourselves — does it matter much ? " 

** Yes, it matters ; it matters this much, that, unless 
I see him alive in time to sign a certain paper, I shall 
be ruined. I shall be utterly penniless." 

" Is it so truly ? Mon Dieu ! but that is some- 
thing which affects both of us very much! How 
can that be ? *' 

" Unless I sign this paper, he will leave every 
penny he's got to George or some one else." 

The Duke, who had been surveying Escott's white 
face with half-shut eyes, opened them in unpleasant 
surprise. 

" I was told that, under your wild English laws, 
such a thing was impossible, and that everything 
went of necessity to the eldest son ; you told me so 
yourself, and it sounded so English that I believed it.'* 

" The entailed property does ; but that part is very 
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small ; and of course I cannot sell it ; I have only the 
income from it." 

" But you will get all the rest of it, if you go home 
and sign this paper .? " 
Yes ; most of it." 
Is it worth much, then, this other property ? " 

** Thirty million francs or so," said Escott with 
surly impatience. 

" Then, mon ami, why the devil don't you do some- 
thing to reach this highly eccentric milord your father, 
before the signing or not signing of papers shall make 
no difference ? " 

" Do something ! " echoed Escott, with a quick, 
wild look round, as if he had for the first time 
realised his position. " Do something ! What am I 
to do } You know how long it would take to get a 
special train here, and how long to reach Calais and get 
a special boat, and a : — De Lille, see here." — Escott 
put one hand on to his friend's shoulder, and pointed 
with the other to the light on the Fleur-de-lis^ — ** let 
me take the yacht ; that is my only way." 

" So ! Of course. Her fires will hardly be out yet ; 
she only came round this afternoon, and I sent a 
message that we might want her this evening. I 
will send a boat out to tell her to get ready. " 

" No ; let me go at once." 

"Very well." 

Accompanied by two men, Escott and the Duke 
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went down to the shore, ran a boat out, and rowed 
across to the yacht, where De Lille explained matters 
in an incoherently excited manner to the captain. 
Marsh, like most of the officers of French yachts, was 
an Englishman, and having listened for a minute 
with perfunctory politeness to his master*s raving, 
turned to Escott for an explanation. 

" I have got to cross over to England," said the 
latter, " and to reach London ; what is the nearest 
point ? It is a matter of life and death, and an hour 
is worth anything.'* 

" Portsmouth is the nearest.'* 

" Have you got steam up .^ " 

" We have banked the fires, but we can easily free 
them." 

" You shall be there in time, *' said De Lille, work- 
ing himself into a frenzy, and dancing about the 
deck, " you shall fly across ; you shall find a train 
waiting at Portsmouth, and shall reach London all in 
a moment. Myself, I will not come, " added his 
Grace, calming down suddenly, for he objected 
strongly to the sea, and would not for untold gold 
have gone outside the bay or river. " I will return 
and telegraph to Portsmouth for your train. Adieu, 
dear friend ; when I see you again, you will be milord, 
and you will be rich and able to pay me all, and to 
give me Nellie, too — yes, Nellie, too. A bient6t, 
milord ! '* 
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The Duke stepped into the boat, waving his hand. 
A ray of light from the lantern held up for him by 
one of the men fell on his sallow, repulsive face, and 
shewed the coarse lips parted in a smile, and his eyes 
bright with silly excitement and evil passion. The 
oars splashed into the water, and with bungling, 
uneven strokes dragged the boat slowly away till 
darkness hid the young man from view. Escott 
stood there, with the mocking words, " A bientdt, 
milord," echoing round him, and bringing remem- 
brance that the dreaded future was his own fault. 

Marsh reappeared on deck and looked up at the 
sky. " A bad night for the crossing, Mr. Escott ; a 
very bad night. The yacht is fast, luckily ; she can 
keep up thirteen or fourteen knots, but we shan't 
get across before the storm is on us.*' 

" The calm looks good for seven or eight hours, 
I should say." 

" May be ; if so, we are all right ; if not, we must 
keep out at Spithead." 

" Keep out at — ! See here. Captain, I must get 
across. The thing is, I suppose, a matter of money. 
I have got my cheque-book with me, and I will give 
you a cheque for one hundred pounds, if you land 
me at Portsmouth by a reasonable hour of the morn- 
mg. 

A look at Marsh's face told Escott that he had 
found the right method of settling matters ; but the 
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captain foresaw risk, and his price was not reached 
yet. 

" If the storm passes off, that is easily done, Mr. 
Escott, and I shall accept your present with many 
thanks ; but if not, — why, such a thing is impossible. 
I don't know Portsmouth well enough. We might 
run for Southampton." 

" We shall be under the lee of the Isle of Wight 
for certain before a real gale gets up," said Escott. 
"I must land at Portsmouth. Southampton is two 
hours further on." 

Harrison, the chief engineer, had sauntered up 
and heard Escott's words. He chimed in now with 
fresh opposition. There would be a gale blowing 
in a few hours ; they couldn't make Portsmouth ; 
the men would refuse to do it. 

Escott turned to Marsh, with reckless determina- 
tion on his face : " I will give you a thousand pounds 
to land me at^ Portsmouth; out of that you can offer 
what you like to the men and keep the rest." 

Marsh made a hasty calculation, and then remarked 
that a thousand pounds would be wanted, without 
including Mr. Harrison or the first mate. 

" I will make it twelve hundred," 

"It may turn out," murmured Harrison, seeing 
Escott's mood, "to be a very dangerous job ; I hardly 
like it." 

" I'll make it fifteen hundred for all of you ; but 
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that is my last bid. Mind, too, it is only to be 
paid for landing at Portsmouth. I know Southamp- 
ton water well. I should hardly be in London to- 
night, if we landed there. Besides, there would 
be no train ready; the Duke is telegraphing to 
Portsmouth. That would lose another hour." 

Marsh and Harrison exchanged glances ; " we 
will do it for that,'' said the captain at last; "it's 
a bargain. There is midnight striking from the 
chdteau. I reckon we shall be ready to start 
in an hour or so." 

A faint tremor of escaping steam passed through 
the yacht, repeating itself at intervals and gradually 
becoming continuous. Then Marsh came on to the 
bridge ; two men went to the wheel and two others 
into the bows, and the yacht moved slowly out 
of the bay. When the dim outline of clififs had 
faded from their view, and the Fleur-de-lis was fairly 
out at sea, Escott lay down in the deck cabin and 
fell into an uneasy sleep for some hours. 

He woke up at six o'clock, and being unable to 
sleep again, went downstairs for a bath and some 
cofifee, after which he came on deck, and stood there 
leaning against the foremast, absorbed and fascinated 
by the scene before him. 

Masses of dark black clouds hung from the sky, 
and on every side was visible an horizon wall of 
dense blackness, in which sea and sky were indis- 
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tinguishable. Except out in the distance, the sea 
was a great shadowless level of sapphire, crossed 
by bars of black. Not a sail was visible, and the 
silence was accentuated rather than broken by an 
occasional word from Marsh on the bridge, by the 
throbbing of the engines, and by the swirl of the 
sundered water as it hissed back into a long white 
line stretching for miles behind them. The yacht 
was slipping along at racing speed, her topmasts 
housed, the first mate with another man at the wheel. 
Marsh looking anxiously round him, and a look of 
strained expectancy on every face. She was making 
nearly fifteen knots an hour, and was now more than 
two-thirds of the way across. 

I think that most men and women could, if they 
considered for some time, pick out of their lives one 
hour when sensation, either painful or pleasant, 
reached its supreme point. One man would choose 
an hour after winning the Ireland scholarship; an- 
other, an hour before an operation on which hung life 
or death ; others, the hour of some strong religious 
emotion, the hour before or after their first election 
as M. P., the hour when fortune came to them unex- 
pectedly, or when bankruptcy became at last settled 
and inevitable. If Richard Escott had been asked 
to look back over his life and to select such a period, 
he would have chosen, almost without hesitation, the 
hour from six to seven this morning, when he stood 
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on the deck of the Fleur-de-lisy with every nerve 
strained to its utmost point of sensational tension, 
his brain on fire with dreadful anxiety, his eyes peer- 
ing into the northern distance, and heart and soul 
praying for a sight of land. Land ! — land ! — no 
homesick wanderer looking out for the first sight of 
the dear country, no dying man praying for one more 
sight of home, ever strained his eyes more eagerly 
into the moving and yet unchanging darkness than 
this man did. Land ! — land ! Ah, what would he not 
give to see the shadowy line of St. Catherine's Point 
forming itself in front of yonder black cloud ! None 
on board knew better than himself how hopeless it 
was to look yet for such a sight, but he must hope ; 
he dare not otherwise look at that storm scene round 
him. 

Marsh came downstairs from the bridge and. went 
into the wheel-house, advising Escott to do the same. 
For some minutes past the yacht had been pitching 
and rolling heavily, and now as the storm struck her, 
she heeled violently over, a mass of water flooding 
her from stem to stern. With a long sweep across 
the sea, which tore its glass level plane into a 
myriad white crested waves, with a shriek of wind 
through masts and cordage, a furious south-easterly 
gale had broken over the Channel, wrapping land and 
sea in wild, tossing darkness. The wind rose higher 
every minute, and every minute the Fleur-de-lis 
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plunged into bigger clefts and rose on higher waves. 
Then the men at the wheel gradually steadied her, 
and she settled down to fight her way through the 
storm. Now and then, above the roar of wind, 
Richard heard a series of crashes as bits of furniture 
in the cabin and deck-house got loose and were 
smashed to pieces. A big wave caught one of the 
starboard boats full on its side, tearing it froni.the 
davits and breaking it to bits. The yacht plunged 
wildly, and the four men in the wheel-house with diffi: 
culty kept their feet. 

They had gone on like this for nearly three hours, 
the gale gaining steadily in fury, before, through a 
momentary break in the curtain of mist and spray, 
they saw at last the pointed coast line of the Isle of 
Wight. 

The helmsmen let the yacht go a little, and then, 
turning again, pushed on to Dunnose, and across San- 
down Bay to Culver Cliff. 

Escott had been in many worse storms, both in 
larger and smaller boats, and knowing this yacht 
pretty well, he had not been afraid. The Fleur-de- 
lis was a composite steel yacht, five years old, with 
fast, powerful engines and a smart English crew ; she 
could have weathered a worse gale than this, and 
there would have been no danger whatever in lying 
out at Spithead or in running for Portsmouth if 
Marsh had known his ground. They must chance 
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it ; Escott dare not risk losing time. Better to 
risk the yacht being broken to bits on Block House 
Fort than risk not seeing his father; for life 
would not be worth living if that threat about the 
altered will had been carried out and adhered to till 
the end. Escott's financial position was a much 
more desperate one than any single one of his friends 
knew, or than he himself chose to realise ; he had 
insured his life heavily, and then borrowed money on 
this and every security again and again, till under the 
new will every penny of his income would be ab- 
sorbed in paying interest. Then from English and 
French friends he had borrowed large sums of money, 
to be repaid on his father's death ; some of his bills 
which had been "backed '' by George might get paid if 
George got all Lord Stratton's money ; but the rest 
meant hopeless and immediate bankruptcy, for he had 
spent every penny of the money so obtained, and at 
the present moment had not fifty pounds in the world 
except the value of his Paris furniture. He would give 
any promises, sign any papers to get this money or 
even a respectable portion of it ; he would surrender 
the children and give up anything to them. Then a 
sudden thought struck him what a fool he had been 
not to telegraph such a promise from Honfleur. It 
would perhaps not be of any particular use, and 
would not look nice, but he would send a telegram 
from Portsmouth, offering to sign the agreement. 

K 
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The yacht, tumbling and rolling, had forced her 
way from Culver Cliff out to the Nab Lightship, 
thence on to the Warner Lightship, and was now 
nearing the Spit buoy. All hands had been called 
on deck, and Marsh was on the bridge again, looking 
rather grimly through his glasses at a white, blue- 
edged, and red-crossed flag which was flying from 
the dock-yard semaphore, — the signal forbidding 
service boats to pass in or out of the harbour. It 
did not mean any real danger, but to look at it made 
him uneasy. A strong flood-tide was running, and, 
helped by the south-east wind, it carried the yacht 
along so fast that she had to go full steam ahead to 
get any steerage-way. A glow of gratitude filled 
Escott's heart as they raced past Southsea Castle 
and beach, — he would be in the train in a few 
minutes now. 

A final rush, with two men clinging to the wheel 
and the steam whistle screaming its warning, and 
the Fleiir-de-lis had crossed the bar, steamed up to 
Burrow Bank, and was lying at anchor with the 
church pendant flying at her mizen to reassure her 
neighbours. Even before she had swung to, her cut- 
ter was lowered and manned. Presenting Marsh 
with his cheque (which was dishonoured next day at 
the Credit Lyonnais), and without a word of thanks 
to the officers and men who had brought him across, 
Escott sprang into the boat and was rowed to the 
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Harbour railway station. Except for an occasional 
impatient exclamation which escaped him as the 
cutter toiled slowly across the harbour against* wind 
and tide, he said not a word. Despair was settling 
on him and would not be banished, even when, after a 
short delay, he was flying up to London. During 
some short stoppages outside Guildford, Surbiton, and 
Clapham, he walked up and down the compartment 
feeling as if his brain was going. The train ran into 
Waterloo after a journey lasting only an hour and a 
half ; and Escott, as he drove out of the station, saw 
the morning newspaper placards announcing the 
latest bulletins about Lord Stratton, who was evi- 
dently therefore alive early this morning. Was it 
possible that he was in time ? 

The blinds of Leinster House were down as he 
drove into the square ; the faces of the crowd stand- 
ing outside, and of the servants inside, told him 
a story which he dared not comprehend. The door 
of his father's room was ajar, and, as he went in, 
he saw that there were people present, but was too 
dazed to recognise any one. As he came forward, a 
nurse put her hand on his arm ; he shook it ofif, mut- 
tering, " I must speak to him." In the deep silence 
his voice was loud and startling even to himself. 
Two people moved back from the bedside when he 
came there. 

You are too late, Richard Escott. My Lord 
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Stratton has gone beyond the reach of insults and 
cruelty, of repentance and atonement ; and you and 
he shall meet no more, till you stand face to face in 
the far-ofif land where time has ceased and men 
have learned the last great secret. 



CHAPTER X. 

FATHER VERSUS SON. 

It is seldom that retribution has any other effect 
on a man's mind than the creation of a wild desire 
to commit some other folly or crime which shall 
bring the balance once more to his side. This at 
any rate was its effect on Escott, who woke up on 
the morning following his arrival in London feel- 
ing ready for murder. Slowly, as sleep drew away 
from his brain, the realisation came on him of what 
had happened, and rage gathered in force as he lay 
thinking. It became maddening at last, and he 
sprang up and went to the window. The clbck of 
St. Peter's church struck nine as he stood there, and 
through the windows of opposite dining-rooms one 
might see people sitting down to breakfast. A few 
persons were already out in the gardens, where trees 
and grass were once more green, and flowers shone 
fresh and gay after yesterday's rain ; but Escott saw 
none of this. With throbbing, tortured brain he 
stared through the warmth and sunshine before him 
into the darkness of coming years ; and could have 
found it in his heart for one half sincere moment to 

^33 
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envy the old man lying yonder, whose future, how- 
ever blank, could not be. more woeful than his own. 

It was just possible, however, that Leighton's brief 
announcement to him last night might have some- 
thing better behind it ; so, ringing for his cofifee, 
Escott dressed and sent a message across to the 
Grosvenor Hotel, asking Leighton to come to him. 

" Let's get the worst over at once,'* he said, when 
the lawyer came in ; " you told me some of it last 
night ; let's have the details." 

Even Leighton, who had not much pity for Escott, 
was shocked now at his wild, haggard face, and 
answered more kindly than he had intended. 

"There is little to be said ; you have the entailed 
property, and that is all." 

" Who has the rest.? Quick ! " 

" There are legacies to your younger children and 
others." 

" And the rest goes to — .? " 

" Mr. George Escott." 

A volley of execrations burst from Richard, and 
went on till Leighton got up, saying he would go away. 

" Leave preaching to Arkwright," said Escott 
surlily. " That's his business ; let's stick to this will. 
Tell me the figures ; go on, man." 

" The entailed property is, as you know, worth about 
eleven thousand pounds a year; that and Milford 
Abbey and this house are yours. Lady Stratton 
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has the use of Letton House for her life with such 
furniture as she may select from Milford and a joint- 
ure of six thousand pounds a year. Your younger 
son has a legacy of twenty thousand pounds, and his 
younger sister a legacy of ten thousand pounds." 

" Go on ; everything else is left to George ? The 
London property and all ? What is its value, roughly ? " 

" A little over a million pounds." 

" Which would, I suppose, have been mine if I had 
got Fairleigh's wires in time ? " 

" The fresh will, that is to say, the old one re-made, 
was only waiting for your arrival to be signed." 

Richard laughed: "You are delighted aren't you, 
Leighton ? You and my mother have got George so 
well in hand that the money might as well be left to 
you ; but I suppose you will condescend to take my 
business in hand ? Yes ? Well, tell me simply this : 
what is the very maximum sum which I can raise on 
the Milford and Letton estates ? " 

" About one hundred thousand pounds." 

Jumping up from his chair, Richard went to the 
window. Then he half turned his head, saying over 
his shoulder, " Do you know what my debts are ? " 

" I fear from your hints during the last few years 
that they amount to a large sum." 

"Yes, they 'amount to a large sum.' I added 
them up during that accursed crossing yesterday — 
that crossing ! my God, shall I ever forget those 
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hours ! " Escott paused, and a look of horror came 
over his face, as if he saw again the wild waves fling- 
ing themselves on to the yacht, and heard the shriek 
of the wind tearing past. " I added the figures up 
pretty accurately, I think, though probably a few 
things are left out, and they come to a trifle under 
two hundred and sixty-five thousand pounds. That 
is apart from what I borrowed on my life insurance 
policies. I fancy that that spells bankruptcy." 

Leighton looked, as he was, completely astonished ; 
he had expected to hear, at worst, of half such a sum. 

" It is a serious position, Mr. Escott ; who are 
your creditors ?'* 

" Money-lenders ; there are a few friends, all of 
whom, however, have taken precious good care to get 
security from me, and there are a few trades- 
men ; the rest are money-lenders." 

" Such men will usually make arrangements." 

"These won't, don't flatter yourself." Escott 
looked away again, drumming on the window pane 
and whistling, till the sound of the door opening made 
him turn his head. . , . 

George came in, but seeing his father and Leighton, 
stopped. He had avoided the former all yesterday, 
and was embarrassed at the meeting. Escott ceased 
his whistling and turned right round to look at his son. 
Leighton had seen many a wicked man's face un- 
masked before, but never one so alight with evil 
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passions as this man's. Baffled hate and rage, 
despair and wild longing for revenge, distorted it ; 
there was murder in the gesture of his hands as he 
raised them. 

" See you here, George Escott ; you have won 
your game ; you have got everything out of your 
grandfather, everything,*' — the man stopped for a 
moment ; his voice had vibrated down into a whisper, 
and even then it was only by an occasional pause 
that he could control the quivering of his parched 
lips sufficiently to form his words, — " but the houses 
are mine. Do you remember the last time I spoke 
to you ? It was when I turned you out of my house 
in Paris, and that's what I am speaking to you for 
now. Clear out ! straight from this room into the 
street, and come near this house or Milford again 
when you want to be thrashed — not before. If I 
get an opportunity of paying you out, I will take it 
and use it handsomely, so keep out of my way." 

George turned to Leighton. " Is this house my 
father's now ? " he asked. " If not — " 

" Yes, yes, Mr. Escott," said the lawyer hurriedly ; 
"pray leave the room." 

"Don't get alarmed, Leighton," said Richard, 
speaking more quietly ; " I'm not going to beat his 
brains out now, much as I should like to. Now 
then, you little — , you have got your answer. 
What are you waiting for ? Nothing ? Then off you 
go. Adieu, Monsieur, au revoir, 4 — " 
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But the door was closed and the time and place 
of the appointment were left unsettled. 

They buried my Lord Stratton in Milford church- 
yard, where a brilliant August sun mocked the black 
emblems of death, and the summer wind rustled 
over the grasses with vivid life in its every breath, 
and the children's voices singing,— 

" Now the labourer's task is o'er, 
Now the battle-field is past, — " 

turned the dirge into a paean of thanksgiving for life 
and summer. That " farther shore " where the 
voyager had landed meant to them a half holiday 
from the village school, and at the worst a scolding, 
if they sang the words too fast. Having finished 
their hymn, they went home happily to help their 
mothers get tea for the crowds of visitors, for whom, 
as notices outside all the cottages announced, **tea 
and hot water were provided." Then friends and 
sight-seers left the village, many of them returning 
to London, where theatres were just beginning their 
plays, and the parks were full of evening strollers, 
and newspaper correspondents and leader writers 
were touching up their articles about the late 
Foreign Secretary, — who lay asleep in Milford 
churchyard, with flowers for a coverlid and the red 
sunset sky for a roof. Ambassadors and Ministers 
may bicker and argue and make their protests or 
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demands ; governments may change, and nations 
and empires rise and fall, and it shall make no more 
difference to the sleeper here than the night-wind 
which circles round the dead wreaths and crosses, 
or the sunrise which shall presently light the dew- 
drenched grass and trees. A few weeks at most 
shall pass, and then he will be forgotten, — forgotten : 
and the leaders in the " Staffordshire Post," and the 
flowing periods of the "Times" and "Saturday Re- 
view," shall praise or blame his successor with less 
and less mention of his name. 

Most of us have, at one time or another, picked up 
an old number of a newspaper, and seen in it an 
announcement, in big letters and "leaded" type, of 
a man's death, whose name is unknown to us ; 
whose two-column biography and the leader thereon 
we read, with wonder at our ignorance. Here, in the 
same paper, is the death of Mr. , the "well- 
known " writer, and author of so-and-so. Again we 
are at fault and ashamed of our ignorance, — but 
why ? Plato may claim to be remembered, but not 
a million Platos ; so, my friend, James Stanier, car- 
penter and philosopher of Milford village, if he dies 
to-morrow (which Heaven forbid), must pay the 
penalty of being overshadowed, and must be forgot- 
ten next week. The widest memory has its limita- 
tions. Simonides may identify his friends who 
perished in the fall of a banqueting-hall by remem- 
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bering whereabouts at the banquet each man had 
been sitting when the building fell ; but can even 
his memory pick out of the ruins of time, and clothe 
again with voice and features, every philosopher 
and student whom he has met and argued with, and 
every little boy, however beautiful, who has brought 
the disputants dates and coffee ? The million philoso- 
phers, statesmen, poets ("and novelists, too," adds 
Stanier rudely), must go to make room for the one. 
But oh, the pity of it ! the pity of it ! We, the 
million, can at least claim for ourselves pity, and give 
our own freest sympathy to fellow-sufferers ; or 
even take our puny measures, CEdipus-like, to defy 
Fate. You and I, friend James, will unite in a short 
rebellion against the world's harsh decrees; I will 
have none of Plato or any other philosophy but 
yours, and you shall read no novels but mine ; it is 
a bargain. Others of the million will join us soon ; 
remembrance of the dead shall be the first rule of 
our society, and ** non omnis moriar" our motto. 

As the press men were preparing their funeral 
discourses, and the theatre lights were being turned 
up, and the players dressing and painting for the 
play, Richard Escott, now and from henceforth Vis- 
count Stratton, was pacing up and down his study 
at Milford with a newly opened letter in his hand. 
The letter was signed **Duc de Lille," and briefly 
expressed the writer's hope that Richard had been 
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in time, and a further desire that in any case Richard 
would send at once the hundred thousand francs lent 
by the writer last June, and, later on, the remaining 
two hundred and thirty thousand francs lent on 
different previous occasions. It was the first of a 
hundred such letters which the new lord would 
receive shortly, and it brought back to his mind with 
fresh force the certainty that his creditors would 
have no mercy now. 

"I risked this deliberately," he muttered. **De 
Lille would have kept his promise, and if he had 
married Nellie would have given me my share of her 
fortune even if he had paid it out of his own pocket. 
The game was worth my while ; but I have lost 
it, and the loss is ruin. De Lille persuaded me to 
try ; he wanted Nellie, both for her money, and 
because he was what he calls * in love ' with her. He 
drove me to try the scheme ; forced me to it by 
threats of recovering his other loans ; and is the 
first to write and demand his miserable money when 
it fails, and I am ruined by the failure. Could I 
make Nellie marry him now ? Impossible. My 
position now is all his fault. I will write and tell 
him so. No ; I will go over and see him, and tell 
him so to his face, and cane him or fight him, accord- 
ing to his answer; a bullet in my own brain would 
be rather a pleasant thing just now, if I could put one 
in his too." 
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It is, as all the world knows, a habit of vicious and 
weak-minded men to blame some one else for their 
difficulities ; and Richard having fixed on De Lille, 
let his mind brood over past wrongs which he had 
suffered at De Lille's hands till the present wrong 
became not only of indefinable extent and blackness, 
but also wilful, deliberate, and calling imperatively for 
revenge. He worked himself into such a frame of 
mind that when the gong rang for dinner, before go- 
ing down he wrote a telegram to De Lille, saying that 
he would come to Paris and see him next day ; and he 
announced this intention at dinner. Lady Stratton, 
who was staying at the Abbey, waiting to hear 
Richard's plans about his children, looked up 
anxiously. 

" Are you going for long ? " 

" Oh no, three or four days. I have some business 
there. I shan't take any one with me this time, so 
don't trouble about your guards and detectives." 

Lady Stratton looked nervously across the table, 
and scanned her son's face to try and find out what 
he meant ; she was not satisfied without finding a 
double meaning in his commonest sentence, with 
hidden wickedness in every simple plan, and a trebly 
evil design in every piece of open wrong-doing. 
After dinner she came into the smoking-room, where 
Richard sat by himself planning speeches to be made 
to the Duke, and asked him with propitiatory hesita- 
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tion if he minded her coming to ask a few questions, 
as he was going away early the next morning. He 
looked at her with darkening, repellant face. 

" I shall be back in three days. I tell you that I 
am not going to take the children ; you can stay here, 
if you like, till I come back, and afterwards, if you 
want to. Or you can take all the furniture off to 
Letton while Tm away. I don*t want to superintend 
it. That's all, isn't it ? " 

" One of the things I wanted to tell you was that I 
don't want any of the furniture. Letton is very well 
furnished. It is about the children ; you wouldn't 
allow them to come and live with me there, I 
suppose ? " 

" No, I wouldn't." 

" I hardly expected that you would ; but you will 
let them come and stay .?" 

No answer was given, and Lady Stratton became 
nervously incoherent. 

" Then there is the money," she went on ; "I hope 
it is not true what I was told, that you were — that 
you had not got sufficient money ; but if it is — I 
can arrange that there may be a difference in my 
own income ; I can live on five thousand a year, or 
even four, if you can let me have some rooms in Lein- 
ster House occasionally — " 

She paused and a tinge of pink came into her 
cheeks. 
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Richard got up out of his chair and stood with his 
arm on the mantelpiece, stirring the newly lighted 
fire with his foot, and looking down at the answer- 
ing spurts of flame. 

He laughed cynically and answered : — 

" Is that your thank-offering to Heaven for your 
success ? Isn't a Missionary Society or a church the 
proper place to give such offerings to ? " 

"I have never tried to influence your father 
in any way about the money. If you had come 
home in time, everything would have been made 
right." 

The man turned slowly round from the fire and 
fixed his half-shut angry eyes on his mother : — 

**If I had — ! Ah well, it is useless to say it all. 
If one talks common sense to a woman, she doesn't 
listen, and at the end of one's remarks repeats her 
own statements word for word by way of answer. 
Do you remember quoting to me just before my last 
marriage all the texts about sinners and their end 
that you could remember.^ They have come true, 
you think, now } I pose as a walking fulfilment of 
biblical prophecies. We are a queer family; not 
very moral, but decidedly unlucky. Molly marries a 
man whom even you must admit to have been 
worse than I am, and ends somewhat disastrously. 
Then the little one " — Lady Stratton put up her 
hands in appeal for pity, and as Richard stopped with 
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a laugh, her trembling fingers touched a little gold 
case holding a lock of brown hair. 

" Faith, here we all are," he continued, catching 
sight suddenly of a picture opposite; **it must be 
forty years since this was done ! " 

Richard went and stood under the picture. Lady 
Stratton following and standing by him. It was 
a crayon drawing of three children, curly-headed 
and pink-cheeked, the youngest holding some vio- 
lets, — one of the hundreds of child-groups which, 
long years afterwards, smile down their mockery on 
the grown men and women quarrelling, parting, dead, 
forgotten. 

** You were seven, Richard, and Molly was six, 
and my little Frances was four. She was pretty, 
wasn't she ? Do you remember picking the violets 
for her every day, and how angry Molly was because 
she mightn't have some too.? Every morning you 
and Frances went away to the bank near the boat- 
house to pick fresh violets, and left Molly behind. 
Forty years ago ! " 

With something like a shiver, Richard strolled to 
the window and looked out. Moonlight lay bright 
on the lake, and he could see the boat-house and the 
violet bank where he had picked flowers for his baby 
sister. He used to make her stay on the path, lest 
she should fall into the water ; and having picked 
their bunch, they ran home to laugh at Molly's 
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anger. How long the spring days had been, — how 
happy to look back on, from this aftermath of evil 
and retribution ! " I am getting sentimental," he 
said roughly to himself ; " it is early in life to get 
into this maudlin state about old times. It is be- 
cause there is nothing else to do, and no one to talk 
to in this beastly place — *' 

" Richard, Richard ! " Lady Stratton was speak- 
ing to him in low, agitated tones, which fell on his 
strained nerves like a voice from far-off remembered 
days, answering his inmost thoughts : ** It is not 
too late to repent and change ! See the opportunity 
which is given you here to begin again, with your 
children, with a happy home and better life ! Your 
debts shall be paid — ^ I can promise you that — and 
never mentioned to you again. You will be so much 
happier ; you are not happy now " — 

Her voice died away before the motionless indif- 
ference of the figure by the window. 

After a minute's pause, Richard turned round, say- 
ing cheerfully : " We have been quite sentimental, 
haven't we ? Funerals get one into that condition 
usually unless one is within reach of a theatre and 
supper-party afterwards. When I begin reflecting on 
the shortness of life and emptiness of pleasure, it is 
a sign that my constitution needs a few weeks in 
Paris. I never knew anybody think of such things 
there, unless he was very drunk indeed. So I must 
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start early to-morrow by the nine o'clock train, and 
put in three or four days at least." 

" You do not mean all this wicked talk, Richard ; 
your face is telling me a different story. Oh, I pray 
God that when you do come back it may be to lead a 
better life here, — and to be happier, as you would 
be then.*' 

My Lady Viscountess came and kissed her son good- 
night — he wondered afterwards how many years it 
might be since she had done that — and went away. 

Richard missed the Club train the next afternoon, 
because he thought it as well to take De Lille's let- 
ter to Leighton, who was again in London, and to 
ask his advice. The advice was quite simple : that 
as the Duke was probably ignorant of law, a few 
threats might be tried, but if an action was pressed, 
the debts must be paid. Disliking to travel at night 
Richard waited till Wednesday and went by the 
eleven o'clock train, in which he met several acquaint- 
ances. The summer day, the crowd of brightly 
dressed holiday makers who paced the Empress's 
broad white deck, and a reaction from the depres- 
sion of the last few days, raised his spirits, and he was. 
soon the centre of a group near the paddle-box whose 
laughter went on continuously during the crossing. 
He lunched with his friends at Calais, and they went 
on with their talk as the train swept past the sand- 
hills of Boulogne, the fair woods and lakes of Ab- 
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beville and Longpr^, and the trim gardens round 
Amiens and Chantilly. The train ran into the Gare 
du Nord on the stroke of seven, and Richard having 
settled himself in the H6tel Continental, sent a 
note to the Rue St. Florentin, telling De Lille that 
he would come round and see him at eleven that 
evening. He started from the hotel at twenty min- 
utes to the hour, but suddenly disliking the idea of 
arriving too soon, strolled on into the Place de la 
Concorde. The brilliant masses of lights which make 
Paris at night the gayest city in Europe always had 
an intense fascination for Richard, who never passed 
across a bridge without looking for a minute or two 
up and down the river ; and liked nothing better 
than to sit in the balcony of the Cercle de la Rue 
Royale, sipping "caf6 cognac," and looking at the 
lights of the Rue de Rivoli, or the groups of lamps 
in the Place de la Concorde. He walked slowly 
round the Place now, lingering at all his favourite 
points of view, loving the rattle of cabs and car- 
riages, the sounds of distant music from the Champs 
Elys6es, caf6s, and all the sights and sounds of his 
well-beloved Paris. Then he came back to the Rue 
St. Florentin. 



CHAPTER XI. 



A DUEL. 



The servants at the Duke's house knew all about 
Richard's changed fortunes, and passed on " Monsieur 
le Viscomte Stratton " from one to another with in- 
ward derision. He reached at last the small salon 
looking into the courtyard, where De Lille and his 
disreputable friends usually assembled after dinner. 
Paris was, of course, " empty " (as great persons 
describe London when a certain few hundred fami- 
lies have left it), but De Lille had found two friends 
— birds of passage and of prey — to dine with him ; 
and in playing ** scaat " with them afterwards had 
discovered to his great rage that they were a match 
for him in every form of dishonesty. He greeted 
Stratton with a nod of recognition which shewed 
the latter that the Duke knew his financial condi- 
tion, and throwing the cards away after the next 
deal, invited him into a small adjoining room. 

** I make you my congratulations," said the Duke, 

sitting down. ** Tell me now of your fortunes ; you 

were in time } " 

"No ; you know all about it." 

149 
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" What ! Then it is as you told me ? You are 
penniless ? " 

" It has all happened as I said, and I am penni- 
less." 

"It is so, truly?" 

The two men glanced at one another, asking who 
was to begin the quarrel. De Lille apparently de- 
cided that nothing was to be gained by conciliation, 
and stood up, resting his hands on the table in front 
of him. 

" Monsieur le Viscomte will see that I must have 
my money." 

A look of reckless hate and rage came into Strat- 
ton's face as he heard these words. With a sudden 
rush which doubled their force, his thoughts of Monday 
night came back. Here was the man who had done 
him these wrongs, face to face ! How on that even- 
ing he had made out to himself that De Lille was 
the author of his ruin, Richard could not remember ; 
he only remembered the conclusion. That was 
enough. Speaking in French, to make sure that 
the young Duke (who spoke, as a rule, in what he 
was pleased to call English) understood, Stratton 
said slowly : — 

" I have many debts to pay, and am not inclined 
to give yours any precedence. You will doubtless 
remind me that you have security and can recover 
the money ?" 
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"It is SO, certainly/* De Lille was staring at his 
companion, with astonishment at his words and 
curiosity to know what was coming. 

"Try it." 

"And afterwards.?" 

"My faith ! that is your affair." 

" Monsieur le Viscomte is mysterious." 

"You will begin your lawsuit .?" 

"It is no lawsuit," said De Lille; "there is no 
reply." 

" Oh, yes." 

" I am curious." 

" I reply that I have no property in France except 
my appartement. The case is transferred to England, 
where I plead that my notes of hand were given in 
payment of gambling debts." 

" And then ? " 

"Then I need not pay them." 

De Lille looked hopelessly bewildered. " They 
were not given in payment of gambling debts." 

"It is possible." 

" Ah — " A light broke on De Lille's mind. " I 
understand ; you would perjure yourself ; but, my 
friend, I can also swear." 

" I can get witnesses." 

"Witnesses.? Oh, no." 

" I can buy them." 

" It is so ; I also." 
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** Yes/' said Stratton, laughing, " but with our 
witnesses we are quits ; you will not win your 
case." 

" You go too fast, Monsieur ; in the French courts 
we are just. Suppose you cannot remove it to 
England ? " 

" That is also simple. I say that they were gamb- 
ling debts, and that you won the money by cheating. 
I pay Monsieur Garnier and Monsieur Petit a thou- 
sand francs each, and they swear — *' Richard spread 
out his hands to shew the indefinite amount of fact 
or fiction to which his two friends would swear for 
such a sum. 

"They swear more for two thousand francs." 

" And more for five thousand." 

** I outbid you to the last." 

" Naturally, — if you know who my witnesses 
are." 

Recovering gradually from his astonishment, De 
Lille got angry. 

" It is infamous ! infamous ! You would cheat 
me ! For years past I have been supporting you, 
lending you thousands every year, and you would 
cheat me ! " 

**You think it is infamous.?" said Stratton in a 
low voice. " Tell me what you think of your be- 
haviour to Nellie.? You pursue her in Paris till all 
the world sees what is happening ; then you tell one 
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of your vile friends why it is that you want to marry 
her; and you tell him of the bribe that you have 
given to me, and of the promise of more money 
which you are to give me. Do you think that 
infamous ? You cheat me out of the money, you 
and your rascals of friends, in order to hasten mat- 
ters ; is that infamous i *' 

" You accuse me — '* 

" I call you a cheat, and a coward, too. It was 
your terror of my son George that kept Nellie safe." 

** Monsieur le Viscomte is aware that it is not the 
custom to fight gentlemen who owe one money." 

" Monsieur le Due does well to avail himself of the 
custom." 

"I do not avail myself of it ! " screamed De Lille, 
running to the door in a frenzy of rage ; " we will 
fight ; here are two seconds. Monsieur Pesca is a 
friend of yours. They shall arrange. You thought 
you might insult me safely, but you are wrong ! " 

"Arrange!" said Stratton, white with passion, 
" we will not arrange anything. Will you fight me 
here, now, or are you a coward ? If so, let us meet 
at Chatillon to-morrow and fire unloaded pistols 
at one another at thirty paces ; if not, let us begin 
now ! " 

De Lille brought a case of pistols out of a drawer, 
and flinging them on the table with orders to his 
friend Monsieur Pellier to load them, folded his arms 
with a theatrical gesture. 
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" I will fight you across the table/* he said. 

Pesca, anxious as much for his own safety as for 
that of Stratton, tried to smooth matters down and 
prevent what promised to be a double murder with 
himself us an accomplice. But the quarrel, though 
apparently of that thoroughly French character, 
which flares up in a moment and — ex nihilo nihil — 
dies away at the sight of a weapon, was in reality 
deeper and of older date than either of the seconds 
could guess. For some months past Stratton and 
De Lille had been more or less on the verge of quar- 
relling. They knew one another's tricks at cards, 
and each frequently caught the other cheating. 
De Lille could see nothing strange in Nellie Escott 
being ordered by her father to marry him, and could 
not understand Richard's repugnance and hesitation. 
When the latter hinted once or twice the possibility 
of English people calling husband and father strong 
names, De Lille was offended. Then the money 
question had become pressing. The Duke really 
wanted his money back, and there had been more 
than one scene between them before their quarrel 
on the way to the Chdteau Acheron. Hearing of 
Lord Stratton's death, De Lille, who had understood 
very little of Richard's explanation of his position, 
thought his money safe, and expected a large sum at 
once in reply to his letter. He stood in very consid- 
erable need of such a sum, and Richard's refusal of 
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it, coupled with even a politely hinted suggestion as 
to any difficulty in recovering it by force of law, 
would have been a great shock. After Richard's 
plain statement of his intentions, De Lille was 
beside himself with rage. His adversary was yet 
more furious and more reckless ; he would have 
fought across a handkerchief just now with equal 
pleasure at the thought of his own death and of 
killing De Lille. It was with difficulty that TuUier 
and Pesca induced the two men to put the length 
of the room between them. 

The pistols were loaded and the lights, except a 
big chandelier in the middle of the room, were put 
out ; doors were locked, chairs pushed aside, and 
now Tullier stood in the middle of the room at his 
wits' end to find excuses for delaying the duel. 
Pesca, seeing that it was inevitable, had sensibly 
occupied himself in minimising the danger, and had 
arranged to place the men against the darkest pos- 
sible portions of opposite walls. The salon was 
about twenty-five feet square ; tapestry covered the 
walls, and only the great chandelier hanging above 
lighted the sombre scene, — ^the old-fashioned pict- 
ures, the faded shapes in the tapestry, and the two 
motionless figures with their white faces. Tullier 
and Pesca had been whispering together, and now 
the latter came forward, saying : — 

"Gentlemen, I give the signal by dropping this 
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handkerchief. I wish, however, to state that under 
no circumstances will another shot be allowed. Are 
you ready, gentlemen ? " 

The pistols were extended and held out steadily 
and unfalteringly, each man seeing the other's 
weapon covering him, and murder written in every 
line of his adversary's face. Then the handkerchief 
dropped, and they fired simultaneously. 

As the smoke cleared away, Tullier and Pesca ran 
forward. De Lille, who was untouched, gave up his 
pistol to the former, saying coolly : ** Some one had 
better go for a doctor ; Monsieur le Viscomte is in- 
jured, — dead, perhaps. You ought to have thought 
of a doctor ; be quick ! — Mon Dieu ! c'est horrible ! " 

Stratton lay unconscious on the ground, a long 
red stream coming from a wound in his thigh. The 
room seemed suddenly to be filled with a crowd of 
frightened servants, one of whom brought brandy, 
while another helped Pesca in his efforts to stop the 
bleeding. 

"Yes, it is a serious wound," said the doctor when 
he arrived ; "we must move him to a bed." 

" Cannot he be taken round to his rooms in the 
Rue de TUniversit^.^" asked the Duke. "I do not 
want him here." 

" No," said the other curtly ; " we must remove 
him to a bed close by at once." 

While Stratton was being carried off, De Lille 
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explained matters to the doctor, TuUier doing the 
same to the servants, and between them they pre- 
vented any one from sending for the police. Richard 
opened his eyes at last, and looked round bewildered 
at Pesca, at the doctor, at the old-fashioned French 
bedroom with its porte cochferes and windows and 
innumerable doors. An exclamation of pain came 
from him, and the doctor went to his side. 

*' Is it painful still > " 

"Yes." 

" I fear it must be ; I have searched for the bullet, 
but we cannot find it yet. To-morrow we will make 
it all right." 

** Was I badly wounded } " 

" Not at all, not at all," said the doctor, with ready 
untruthfulness. "The bullet went into the thigh 
just below the hip-bone. Doubtless you fainted from 
the shock." 

" I shall be all right some time then } This won't 
damage me permanently ? " 

"Impossible, Monsieur," said the good-natured 
young man ; " certainly not ; we will remove the 
bullet to-morrow." 

" So you will be out of this in a few days," said 
Pesca, coming forward with a smile of satisfaction 
on his face ; " cheer up, milor, as you say in Eng- 
land"; and Stratton laughed at the little roup's 
consolation. 
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Pesca followed the doctor out of the room when 
at last he was able to go, and asked : " Is he safe, 
then ? " 

"You are anxious. Monsieur? " 

" Partly for myself, no doubt ; but also I like him ; 
he has given me many pleasures, — 'jaunts' as he 
calls them when he talks to me in English, — many 
dinners, many a hundred franc bill; yes, I am 
anxious." 

" I can tell you little ; the bullet has gone into 
the bone, and probably injured it seriously. We 
shall see to- morrow. I shall stay here to-night. I 
have made it a condition of silence with the Duke 
that every attention shall be paid to your friend." 

Richard refused to inform any of his family of the 
duel, but Leighton was telegraphed for next day, and 
arrived on Friday morning. The bullet had been 
taken out, but it had broken and injured a portion 
of the bone, and Richard lay in great pain. He wel- 
comed Leighton with fretful cordiality, telling him 
first that he was glad to see some one English, and 
then that " he looked a walking record of debts and 
writs and mortgages." 

"This," he went on, "is the result, you see, of 
following your advice and trying some threats before 
paying De Lille. If all my negotiations with my 
creditors end like this, they will get paid out of the 
insurance money ! They tell me that I am fixed here 
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for three weeks at least ; so I must pass on to you 
the fellows who dun me. What money did you say 
you could raise .^" 

" I have been making further inquiries, and find 
that it is impossible to get more than sixty or seventy 
thousand pounds." 

Richard turned his head restlessly. " I am bank- 
rupt, bankrupt ! Save me from that, Leighton, if you 
can. You can negotiate something with De Lille, I 
suppose." 

"His method of conducting such negotiations," 
said the lawyer drily, " is one in which he has the 
advantage of me. I can neither shoot nor fence. 
On the whole, I would rather try the negotiations by 
post from a distance." 

The two men then went into details of the other 
debts, and Leighton departed, promising to do his 
best. 



CHAPTER XII. 
alford's failure. 

Alford had returned from Paris for Lord Strat- 
ton's funeral, and was staying with some friends in 
the neighbourhood of Milford. He had met Richard 
at Stafford station on the morning after the funeral, 
and, somewhat to his surprise, Richard had come up 
to him and, with a joking reference to their last meet- 
ing, talked to him till the London train came in. 
The new Lord Stratton asked after Gavin, offering to 
go and call on him in Paris if Alford would give the 
Irishman's address. Alford gave it, telling the story 
of Gavin's share in their late adventure, and Richard 
roared with laughter, declaring that he would send 
Gavin a new suit and invite him to stay at Milford. 

" I shall be coming back on Sunday or Monday at 
latest," he went on. "Come over to Milford and see 
me, if you are still staying at Four Oaks." 

" I will, certainly. I am staying there for a fort- 
night." 

" For a fortnight ! What's the attraction > Old 
Craven ? Maria ? Oh, I remember ; you think that 
an occasional visit to an old-fashioned country house 

i6o 
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is good for one's morals, — rose gardens, meditation, 
and legs of mutton. They tell me I ought to settle 
down and be a country gentleman, but it's so 
difficult." 

" Difficult ! Difficult to hunt foxes and breed 
shorthorns ? " 

" Appallingly ! I should always be yelling * Hark 
forrard' in the wrong place; and as for the short- 
horns, I destroyed any chance for myself yesterday 
by asking my bailiff whether they were sheep or 
cows." 

" Did he answer ? " 

**He stared speechlessly. He may have been 
merely astonished, but my private belief is that he 
didn't know himself. Here's my train. We meet 
next week, then. Good-bye." 

Alford got a letter from Gavin on Monday morn- 
ing telling him about the duel between Lord Stratton 
and the Duke of Lille, unrecognisable accounts of 
which had appeared in some of the Parisian papers 
and had even reached the ears of the police. Gavin 
enclosed cuttings from the /our, Presse, Soir, and 
other evening papers which, though giving elabo- 
rately and circumstantially inaccurate accounts of the 
affair, all pointed to a fight between these two. 
Gavin had made inquiries and found out the true 
story. " What a merciful ending to the whole busi- 
ness if he were to die of this," thought Alford, and 
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then reproached himself a little for the thought. 
Often enough he had found traces of a better nature 
when face to face with men whose portraits had been 
painted by their neighbours in the darkest colours, 
and he had learned to distrust these black pictures. 
The etSwXa which Epicurus offers to us as the vehi- 
cles of our impressions may or may not be true when 
they come direct from the object to our senses; 
when they pass through another man's mind the 
chances of their accuracy become very small indeed. 

After telegraphing to Paris for the latest news of 
Richard, and receiving an answer to say that he was 
quite out of danger but could not be moved yet, 
Alford resolved to go over to Milford and offer his 
help. He thought of Nellie as he walked along, of 
the fresh chance given him now of helping her, of 
shewing a man's resolution and resourcefulness in 
difficulty. She surely devoted some thought to him 
occasionally.^ He had in his pocket a letter from 
Lady Stratton thanking him sincerely for his assist- 
ance, and speaking of Nellie's gratitude. Alford 
thought of her now with a new feeling, half pity, 
half affection. He felt ready and willing to fall in 
love with her. 

Hot breaths of wind laden with the scent of honey- 
suckle blew past, rustling through bracken and hedges 
full of wild roses and blackberry flower, and sweeping 
down a long hill till they lost themselves in the heat 
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mists below. At the bottom of the hill lay Milford, 
the old red walls of the Abbey standing up in a sea 
of green, in which, as one came nearer, patches of 
bright colour appeared. Alford entered through the 
gardens, where long lines of calceolarias and lobelia 
bordered the paths, and gladioli and dahlias flamed in 
beds seen here and there through the trees. On one 
side of him was a great yew hedge with an archway 
cut through it, giving entrance into a rose garden, 
and, as he passed by it, he stopped for a moment to 
look into the haze of colour. Standing under a bush 
of pink roses was Nellie Escott, her childish figure 
looking rather pathetic in its deep mourning; she 
had pulled down a branch of roses from above her 
head to pick the flowers, but let it go as she saw 
Alford, and the rebound flung down a shower of 
petals, so that she came forward to meet him with 
the pink rose petals covering her dress and white hat. 
Perhaps it was as they met one another here in the 
rose garden that the future of their two lives was 
settled. After a few words of greeting, Alford ex- 
pressed his sorrow at the news from Paris. Could he 
do anything to help ? 

"What news.?" 

The startled question showed him what he had 
never suspected for a moment, that no part of the 
story of the duel in Paris was known at Milford. He 
saw that there was nothing for it now but to explain. 
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and having too much sense to let the story be 
dragged out him bit by bit, he told it quickly and as 
reassuringly as possible. Nellie was very frightened ; 
a dim idea pervaded her mind that the duel was about 
her, and that stories about her father and herself 
would be told in police courts and appear in news- 
papers. Alford discovered her fears and explained 
that they were causeless ; her weakness and ready 
response to his consolation pleased him ; and she 
liked to feel and be consoled by his strength. When 
they reached the house, and Alford was repeating the 
story to Lady Stratton, Nellie listened with restful 
satisfaction to his ready proposals for helping Rich- 
ard and relieving Lady Stratton without fuss or delay. 
He promised to go to Paris at once, and Lady Strat- 
ton, having been persuaded to give up her intention 
of coming with him, went away to write a note to 
her son. 

Nellie diligently analysed her feelings on being left 
alone with Alford, and came to the conclusion that 
she was nervous but pleased. She must evidently 
be in love with him ; but she was deeply puzzled as 
to what she should say if he took advantage of this 
obvious moment for proposing to her. Did she want 
to marry him ? Presumably yes, but — 

Alford came and stood near her chair, leaning 
against a table and looking down at her with his 
arms folded. He was asking himself : * Is this a good 
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moment, or would she think me a brute for speaking 
to her just now ? She is very pretty, but is my mind 
really made up ? If so, how on earth does one begin ? 
I can't keep silence any longer — I must say some- 
thing.* 

His gloomy silence had in fact been very impres- 
sive, as also was the low, constrained voice in whiqh 
he began to speak : — 

" I am very lucky, Miss Escott ; I seem always to 
be at hand when you want any help ! " 

"You are so kind to us," murmured the girl. 

" And we have become great friends, now, haven't 
we > " 

"Yes, indeed." 

" I must confess that I came to Paris last month 
chiefly to see you, and in the hope that I might be of 
some use. Your father and I got on very well, and 
he wasn't the least angry about your flight. Did I 
tell you that I met him at Stafford, on his way up to 
London last Tuesday.^ He laughed over my share 
in the business, and was quite good-natured about it 
all. I think he likes me rather." 

" I'm sure he does." 

"And when he gets well from this I mean to per- 
suade him to come and settle down in England and 
come into the political world. He is very clever, you 
know, and would soon make his mark." 

Nellie flashed a grateful look at the speaker. 
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*' You will help me to persuade him, won't you, 
Miss Escott ? " 

" Indeed I will. It is so kind of you to think of 
it." 

"No, not so very kind. I like him, but it is — it 
would be — good for you all." Alford had meant to 
say that he had thought of this plan for her sake, but 
he changed the ending of his sentence ; the state- 
ment sounded so extremely ridiculous to his mind 
that he could not put it into words ; though he felt 
wrathfully that a man with any experience of this 
sort of business could have made a very effective 
speech out of such materials. He got cross with 
himself, and then with Nellie for not helping him. 

"Will you write to me after I have sent my 
report,'* he asked her, "and tell me what you are 
going to do, — if you are coming over, and so on } " 

" Won't Grandmother want to do that } " 

" You might write, too. I should like a letter from 
you." 

" Of course I will, if you like.' 

" And shall I cane De Lille ? 

" Oh, no ! please don't quarrel with him," said the 
girl, getting frightened ; " don't see him or speak to 
him if you can help it, or he will make you fight. 
You must promise me that." 

Alford came a few steps nearer and looked down 
at her with a smile. 
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" Why do you mind ? " he asked. " He ought to 
be punished.'* 

The girl looked away from him with reddening 
cheeks ; she imagined that she was anxious for 
Alford's safety. In fact, probably, she was afraid 
lest the quarrel and its cause should become known 
and talked about, but this motive was hidden from 
her consciousness by a cloud of diligently manufact- 
ured sentiment. Nellie Escott was a hypochondriac 
convinced that her heart was seriously affected, and 
determined to regard every emotion as a symptom of 
her complaint. Alford noted the flush and repeated 
his question* An answer to this must surely give 
him the necessary opening. But the girl only said, 
"I — I don't know," and he looked at her in exas- 
peration. Was it his stupidity or hers ? Should he 
say straight out, " Miss Nellie Escott, will you marry 
me } " Wouldn't she have gone away by this time 
if she hadn't been waiting for him to ask this ques- 
tion or something like it ? He studied her medita- 
tively, pondering the question, and Nellie glanced 
shyly up, her cheeks turning to a deeper scarlet 
as their eyes met. In the moment of constrained 
silence which followed this look, Alford could almost 
hear a voice repeating the words, **Will you marry 
me — " and then the door opened and Lady Stratton 
came into the room. Alford's and Nellie's first feel- 
ing was one of relief, though the girl called her? 
disappointment. 
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Lady Stratton explained that she had written a 
very short note, hoping that Richard would allow 
Alford to make arrangemsnts for bringing him back 
to London as soon as possible, and promising not to 
come to Paris herself if it would bother him. She 
and Nellie would go up to London and await further 
news there, so as to be near in case he would like to 
see them. The two children should go to Rhyl. 
Alford took his leave, bearing away the note and 
further messages. 

" Have you finished picking the roses ? '* he asked, 
turning to Nellie. 

" Yes, quite," she said with a smile, and did not 
realise till he had gone that he had been asking her 
to come with him to the rose garden. 

Alford walked back to Four Oaks depressed and 
annoyed. He had missed an opportunity, and how- 
ever sure he might be of being remembered during 
his absence in Paris, he would prefer to have had 
the matter settled before starting. Nellie Escott 
was a weak-minded young person, quite capable, 
unless duty prevented, of falling in love with the 
next man she met, and Lady Stratton, though mean- 
ing to give her granddaughter as far as possible com- 
plete freedom of choice, might, nevertheless, use her 
influence against Alford if the next comer was a man 
more entirely of their own social standing. Alford 
wondered what the late Lord Stratton would have 
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said to his proposals. Had he ever considered the 
possibility of their being made ? Was Lady Stratton 
even now aware of his intentions? He thought it 
all over uneasily, hating himself for the considera- 
tions which came into his mind, accusing himself 
of snobbishness, dishonesty, and meanness of every 
description. Had he utterly abandoned the ambition 
and. principles of his earlier life .^ Were his dreams 
of social regeneration to be lost in a fight for social 
position as understood by the World and Modem 
Society ? He was falling ! — falling ! How contemp- 
tible an ending to a youth filled with high resolution ! 
To begin one's life with wild schemes for bringing 
a millennium of justice, truth, sympathy, happiness ; 
to end it by paying a newspaper to tell mankind that 
you have had two duchesses to dine with you ! 

But did it necessarily end like that ? Could not 
the two lives possibly exist together ? Oh, unhappy 
James Alford ! do you suppose that, alone of all men 
in the world, you can admit the devil into your life 
and say to him, "just here you shall be master, and 
over the rest of my life I will be supreme } " Wait 
for a moment and let your conscience tell you the 
truth ; listen to the wisdom which it has learnt from 
generations of men who have tried to mark such 
boundary lines — and failed — and left wrecked and 
ruined lives as a monument to their failure ! From 
Empedocles and St. Paul down to my friend James 
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Stanier, every one shall tell you the same story, that 
to make moral action perfect you must blind every 
eye which looks to any other end but the heaven of 
perfection ; you must annihilate every selfish aim, 
forsake and forget the broad, bright by-paths of life 
for the narrow way to which inspiration has pointed, 
and press forward to the high mark of your calling, 
not with part of your small strength, not through 
part of your short years, but with and through all. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

SENTENCED. 

Alford went to the chambers in Mount Street 
where George had established himself, and told him 
about Lord Stratton's latest escapade. George con- 
cluded that his sister had been the cause of the fight ; 
he almost approved of his father's action, and re- 
gretted the unlucky end of the duel. Going to Lin- 
coln's Inn Fields next morning, however, he saw 
Leighton, who told him the truth. 

*' It is to some extent my fault,*' said the lawyer. 
" I advised him to threaten the Duke of Lille with 
the refusal to pay anything. I thought it possible 
that the Duke might be induced to take a third or 
a quarter of the money, if he thought that it would 
be necessary to bring an action against Lord Stratton 
to recover the whole. I don't know much about 
French law, but to my mind it would be a very easy 
matter to prove that all these money transactions 
were concerned with gambling debts. Then we need 
not trouble ourselves about them." 

George Escott was what the majority of mankind 

(who are the happiest when searching for a word to 
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sum up the whole of their neighbour's bad qualities) 
call a prig. He was in earnest about most things, 
acted up to his religious and social creed, and was 
modest, sincere, and impartial ; holding before his 
mind the dictum of Epictetus : " If you seek truth 
you will not seek by every means to gain a victory, 
and if you have found truth you will have the gain 
of not being defeated." He had lived so much with 
the late Lord Stratton and other older men, that he 
had acquired their more sober and thoughtful man- 
ners, together with those external marks of culture 
and experience which come naturally from living with 
superiors. But owing to his unfortunate acquaintance 
with many of Richard's set, George was distrusted 
by Lord Stratton's friends. By the others — by the 
rowdy youths of the Carnation Club, by the gamblers, 
dress-connoisseurs, and would-be epicures of young 
men's clubs — he was cordially detested. He was 
not deliberately rude to them nor apt consciously to 
show superiority, but merely studied them as Mr. 
Wallace might study a new insect from the Amazon ; 
and they hated him as one may presume that the 
insect hates the man who pins it and watches its 
wriggles. May be the world was right in disliking 
George and calling him a prig ; the latter being, I 
suppose, a superior person who is lacking in sym- 
pathy with his fellow creatures.* But though the 
warm-hearted, gregarious man who is ready with his 
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laughter and regrets, with dinners and five-pound 
notes, with kindly patience for bores, infectious 
laughter for a joke, sorrow for trouble, and a spare 
hour or two to come and retail gossip to a sick 
friend ; though this man has his place (and a very 
admirable and easy one it is), yet in the world's 
economy there is surely need of his opposite; of 
a man coldly just, severe to others and himself, 
critical of frivolity ; and to occupy this place is far 
from being easy or pleasant. Let us not in our 
ready sympathy with the Publican be too quick to 
condemn the Pharisee. There are no words in the 
Bible story to suggest that he did not fast twice 
a week and give tithes of all he possessed ; and most 
of us find it harder to pay, week by week and year 
by year, our tithes of mint and anise and cummin, 
than to neglect it and cry "peccavi *' afterwards. 

My young Pharisee sat now in Leighton's London 
office, listening to a certain proposal which the lawyer 
was making to him. The stern, impassive young face 
seemed to the older man a little pathetic in its ear- 
nestness, and, as their talk went on, Leighton spoke 
with more kindly respect for his companion's views 
than he had at first felt inclined to accord them. 

"You see, Mr. Escott, you must balance evils. I 
most fully agree that the rascals to whom Lord 
Stratton owes this money deserve to lose it. I should 
be heartily glad to see them lose every penny of it 
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instead of receiving some of it, as they would under 
bankruptcy proceedings. Neither am I inclined to 
make an appeal ad misericordiatn with regard to Lord 
Stratton's present illness, though, as I told you, it is 
very seriouis. You who know his life have, as you 
say, your own opinion as to his present misfortune 
being brought on himself by a very wicked act, and 
being therefore well deserved ; but look at the num- 
ber of people whose names will be dragged into the 
case ! Lady Stratton and Miss Escott will appear 
in it. The whole story of Lord Stratton's taking 
his family away to Paris will come out most probably 
in the public examination, and the story of your life 
there will be told in every paper. Remember that 
this bankruptcy, as far as I can see, is absolutely 
inevitable. Nobody except yourself is likely to give 
such a sum as we require for Lord Stratton's life 
interest in the Milford property. Of course not. 
It wouldn't be business. Only you can afford to lend 
the money — to risk losses." 

" My father would know who had paid the money.^ " 

" Yes, I think he would be bound to know, sooner 
or later.** 

" If he did, he wouldn't pay a penny of the rents 
to me." 

" You could compel him." 

George was silent for a moment, looking bewil- 
dered. 
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" I cannot think that it is right ! " he said at last. 
"A quarter of a million to be divided among the 
wickedest, most degraded scoundrels in Paris and 
London ! it is preposterous. One has no right to 
fling away money like that. Flinging it away! 
Why, this isn't flinging it away ; it is deliberately 
handing it over to men who will do more harm with 
it than any other men in the world. I have been 
obliged to pay some, Mr. Leighton. I won't give 
any more." 

"And about your grandmother and sister.^" 

" They must pay some penalty, of course ; we all 
must. Some one must always pay the penalty for 
folly like my father's." 

"Finally, Mr. Escott, you can imagine what will 
be said about yourself for refusing to help in this 
case." 

Leighton could hardly have chosen a worse argu- 
ment. The boy flushed up at once, saying hotly : — 

"I know what will be said by the weak-minded 
fools who neither think nor care twopence what harm 
they do to any one so long as they can save them- 
selves from worry ; I know what will be said by the 
knaves like De Lille, who are my father's friends, 
and who think that gambling debts ought to be paid 
at any cost ; and I care as much for their opinion as 
I care for the opinion of a thief in Newgate." 

" Well, well, Mr. Escott, I didn't mean to put that 
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before you as a very important consideration. It is 
more important to think of your sister. I will not 
speak of it any further now, but will you think the 
matter over a little more ? You may take my word 
for it, that it is the only way of avoiding bankruptcy. 
Now I must speak to you about these Milford Square 
houses." 

George Escott walked back to Mount Street, argu- 
ing with himself. His feelings and conscience alike 
revolted against the idea of lending this money. 
Not a single argument of the kind to which he 
usually paid attention was to be found on Leighton's 
side ; nothing except a purely sentimental desire to 
save two or three people from possible exposure. 
De Lille and men of his sort, if paid, would use the 
money as capital for another gambling campaign, in 
which every sovereign of it, whether held or lost, 
would do an unknown amount of harm. To pay 
money-lenders was worse. Was this to be done 
merely to avoid a risk of his own and his sister's 
name being dragged into newspaper columns ? Yet, 
he knew well enough that some unpleasant stories 
would appear there if his father came before the 
bankruptcy court for examination, and was asked 
questions about the sums of money which he had 
obtained and spent during the past year ; and it was 
not without some resolution that, after recognising 
what his decision meant, he adhered to it. The 
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young Pharisee was not selfish or miserly or spite- 
ful ; he was only just. 

During the next few weeks Leighton received 
numerous letters from men of every description and 
nationality demanding money, and soon realised that 
Lord Stratton had, as usual, considerably understated 
the amount of his debts. Then came news of a 
private meeting of creditors, which was followed by 
an interview between himself and a representative 
chosen at the meeting. This man laughed at Leigh- 
ton's assurance that there was not money enough to 
pay everybody, even if Lord Stratton raised every 
possible penny on his property. 

" Let him apply to the Courts to get it disentailed," 
said Findlay. 

" Not the slightest chance of such an application 
succeeding.'* 

"You must try. And there's the furniture and 
pictures." 

"All the valuable things among which are heir- 
looms." 

"There's jewelry." 

"Which belongs to Lady Stratton for her life." 

" Well, sir, it comes to this : we mean to be paid in 
full somehow. His lordship has owed most of us 
this money for years ; he has had it on very easy 
terms ; he has been more insolent to us and given us 
more trouble for the last three or four years than 

N 
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any one I ever knew, and we don't mean to com- 
promise. You offer us about seven shillings in the 
pound. Well, we won't take it. We all know who 
has got the late lord's money; and when young Mr. 
Escott knows that his father's to be made bankrupt, 
do you mean to tell me he won't pay.^ Of course he 
will." 

" I assure you, Mr. Findlay," said Leighton, who 
had been waiting for something of this sort, " that 
Mr. Escott will not lend or give a single penny. He 
has given me a most positive assurance that under 
no circumstances will he pay anything except what 
he is obliged to pay." 

"Oh, of course," said the other, with a superior 
smile, " you've got to say that, but we ain't fools ; 
we're in the know a bit more than that. Doesn't 
everyone know that the old chap kept his grandson 
as tight as a schoolboy, and that the only bit of 
pleasure the young feller had was when his father 
took him on the spree for a bit ? Do you mean to 
tell me that Mr. Escott and his father haven't always 
been the greatest of friends privately, or that he'll 
grudge him a bit of help now ? We're not so igno- 
rant as all that comes to." 

"Very possibly, Mr. Findlay, you know more of 
the family relations than I do. Nevertheless, I 
should advise you to believe what I say. You will 
perhaps be holding another meeting soon to consider 
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matters. I shall be very glad to discuss any further 
proposals with you afterwards." 

" Our terms are quite simple, sir, and unlikely to 
be changed. Payment in full.*' And with this dic- 
tum the man departed. 

Some days afterwards, Leighton having heard 
nothing of Lord Stratton for nearly a week, and 
being obliged to see him, went to Paris ; and on the 
morning following his arrival went round to the Rue 
St. Florentin. 

Six weeks had passed since his last visit, and it was 
now nearly the end of September. Cold autumn 
winds blew across streets and hotel courtyards ; in 
the Tuileries gardens, clouds of dead leaves were 
swept to and fro with dreary rustling; and the 
Seine, flooded by autumn rains, raced by grey and 
cold. The desolation of coming winter hung over 
everything. Leighton felt it mentally and physically, 
as coming out of the Grand Hotel he stopped for a 
moment to look at the half bare trees on the boule- 
vard, the muddy streets, and the dark flying clouds 
overhead. He walked down to the Rue St. Florentin 
in very low spirits, which sank lower as he was 
shewn through cold, carpetless passages to Richard's 
room. Richard was in bed and alone ; newspapers 
and letters lay on the bed, but he had not looked at 
any of them ; a short beard had grown during the 
last few weeks, accentuating his white cheeks and 
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tired, sunken eyes ; and he turned to look at Leighton, 
as if not quite certain for a moment who he might 
be. Then he held out a hand, saying : — 

" I was thankful to get your telegram last night, 
though I suppose it is no very pleasant business 
which has brought you over. Never mind ; tell me 
some gossip, public, family, and so on. Seen George 
lately > " 

** Yes, once or twice. He has taken some cham- 
bers in Mount Street, and is now in Scotland fishing." 

"Wish he'd get drowned. It would be just like 
him to sneak off to Milford and stay there, now that 
I can't get at him ; but I have written to Denby to 
go over every day to see if he is there, and if he 
catches him, my lord will get prosecuted for trespass. 
I tell you what, Leighton, I must get down there 
myself. I am sick to death of this place, though 
Alford has behaved like a trump, — brought heaps of 
people to see me, and provided the most jovial dinner 
parties. He shall marry Nellie, by Jove he shall — 
and lend me her money — eh.*^ Come, Tm a better 
man of business than you are. You would never 
have thought of that. Now about these devils. 
Who's dunning this time ? " 

"Everybody." 

" Confound them ! Send them out here to see me, 
and then Alford can fight them one by one in the 
Bois de Boulogne. Or you pay them first with any 
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money which you can get, then send them here and 
ril win the money back from them at ^cart6. We 
could make fifty thousand go a long way like that." 

" I am very unwilling to bother you with the busi- 
ness, Lord Stratton, but these men" — producing a 
list — *' gave me notice on Wednesday that they would 
issue writs in a week." 

Richard took the list and studied it wearily. 

"I can't fight any of that lot," he said at last. 
"Those jeweller chaps! I forgot them in my calcu- 
lations. Yes, all of those have got to be paid." 

"That is impossible." 

There was a long pause, and then Richard began 
hesitatingly : — 

" I thought of one plan a few evenings ago, or 
rather Alford suggested it. Can't we — couldn't you 
— induce George to cash up ? Couldn't you, in fact, 
get him to lend the money on mortgage ? I am re- 
duced rather low to suggest this, you will think ; but 
then I am reduced low, and I would do a good deal, 
to avoid a real smash " — 

Richard ended with a mocking laugh. His hand 
moved restlessly among the papers, and tears of ner- 
vous fatigue were in his eyes. 

Leighton was almost equally nervous as he an- 
swered : — 

. ** I have suggested this to Mr. Escott already, and 
he does not see his way to lend the money." 
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The sick man's face burnt, and he clenched his 
hands. 

" He has refused ! The mean little cur ! Thank 
heaven I didn't write and ask him myself. This, 
after having done me out of a million by getting 
round his grandfather with canting lies and humbug ! 
Leighton, I would give something to have my son 
George opposite to me where De Lille stood that 
evening, and pistols in our hands. I wouldn't miss 
again ! " 

In a fever of rage Richard moved violently to one 
side, and the pain in his bone, always lying dormant 
and ready, spread itself with slow, persistent motion 
up and down his side. 

" It would be very much better," said Leighton, 
"if you could come home. As far as money mat- 
ters go, it would remove any suspicion of wanting 
to evade the law ; and for yourself, it would be better 
to consult some London doctors." 

"Anything to get back to England now. Any- 
thing to get away from it, I used to say; but, after 
all, one knows more people there, and relatives are 
useful in cases like mine. They are the only people 
who are compelled by duty to stay with one and 
make things cheerful. I find that it is unsafe to 
trust to friends. Indeed, I myself used always to 
leave at once when a man was ill or bothered. 
Here's Alford — Hullo, Alford, here's Leighton 
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come over. You know him, don't you ? He's come 
with the last news — a sort of ultimatum — from 
my creditors." 

" Having delivered which, he will no doubt pro- 
vide you with a reply. Don't be alarmed. This is 
merely a penultimatum or an anti-penultimatum." 

" Don't make jokes in Latin ; it isn't becoming 
in a socialist. The little Frenchman is bringing 
Dr. Westlake here again this morning, so they may 
settle something definite about moving. I must and 
will go home soon." 

Hearing that the doctors were expected soon, 
Leighton stayed on, and when they had arrived and 
seen Lord Stratton, he learned with much satis- 
faction that their patient could probably be moved 
at the end of a week or ten days. Fretful and sick 
with pain, Stratton cared nothing for the news just 
then, but later in the day he became interested and 
eagerly joined in making arrangements for the move. 
It was settled that he should stay in London for a 
few nights in order to see Mr. Elton Stevens, and 
then come down to Milford. 

The morning's excitement had, however, made 
Richard so much worse, that three weeks passed 
before he was well enough to be moved. A certain 
Tuesday morning was fixed for the journey, and on 
the previous Monday evening the Duke of Lille, who 
had returned to Paris, sent up a message to Stratton, 
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asking if he might come up and see him. With- 
out waiting for a reply, the young man sauntered 
into the room, which he entered now for the first 
time since Richard's illness, and came to the bed- 
side. 

" You are leaving to-morrow, I understand ? " 

''Yes." 

" My faith ! You are courteous ! You stay here, 
using my house, my servants, my all, for nearly three 
months, and then go without even telling me you 
are going ! " 

" Why should I tell you ? " 

" Guests in my country occasionally say adieu to 
their hosts, and thank them." 

" I am indeed neglectful ! Thanks, a thousand 
thanks, for your hospitality." 

" I am desolate at losing you." 

" And I am desolate till I have an opportunity of 
repaying your kindness — all of it," said Richard. 

" I understand. You would like to repay the 
bullet too ? " 

"Yes." 

"Naturally." The Duke laughed. "But you will 
not be able to. They tell me that you will be like 
this for the rest of your life. Ah, Bon Dieu!" — 
Richard had flushed scarlet and started up with an 
exclamation of terror — "I was told not to tell you. 
I forgot ! " — 
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'* You are lying," said the unfortunate man, with 
his frightened eyes fixed on De Lille's face. 

"Yes, yes," said the Duke, nodding his head with 
elaborate pretence of retraction ; " it may have been 
a mistake of mine. I misunderstood. It is noth- 
mg. 

"Tell me what they said." 

"Nothing. It is a mistake. Ask Monsieur 
Alford. And with regard to him, by the way, I am 
a little surprised. How is it that this Alford, who 
took Nellie from us, is here always ? Is it polite to 
ask to my house a man who has injured me as he has, 
a man who is my enemy ? " 

"We are going to-morrow. What does it matter 
now.^" said Richard wearily. "Answer my ques- 
tion." 

" Yes ; you leave to-morrow. It is so. We must, 
therefore, talk business. I have heard from your 
lawyer twice lately, and he tells me that you cannot 
pay your debts. This has been a great shock to me ; 
but my lawyers to whom I took his letters tell me 
that I can force you. I regret it, but " — 

"De Lille, De Lille, have some mercy on me! 
We were friends once. We have been in scores of 
scrapes together. I have helped you so often ! I 
have stood by you and done everything I could to 
please you. Have some mercy on me now ! " 

The appeal ended in a whisper, and Richard, almost 
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fainting, turned his eyes from the Duke's face and 
lay struggling to retain consciousness. The dulled 
vibration of carriages and hurrying footsteps came 
from the Rue de Rivoli. There was a ball at the 
Ministry of Marine opposite, and fitful cadences of 
music came into the room. The candle-light threw 
great dark shadows everywhere, and De Lille looked 
nervously round him as if the ghosts of past years 
had been conjured up by Richard's words, and were 
moving about in the surrounding gloom. There was 
silence for nearly three minutes, and then De Lille 
spoke, answering apparently his own thoughts and 
not Richard's words : — 

"It is chance," he said; "you might have hit me, 
and I be lying there ; or I might even be dead. It is 
chance. Why should I pretend to be grieved and 
repentant ? No, no, no ; I must have my money. I 
must have it soon. You hear. Milord Stratton ? It 
is no good to look at me like that. I go now. Adieu, 
et — et bon voyage." 

De Lille left the room without looking again at the 
bed; a useless precaution, however, for the face of 
the man who lay there will haunt him in daylight and 
in dreams till his own evil life shall end. 

After a long sleep induced by morphia, Richard 
woke to the daylight of his last morning in the Rue 
St. Florentin. He was too nervous about the journey 
to be very pleased at going, but the preparations at 
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least banished thought of last night's scene. The 
out-door air made him feel faint, and he hardly 
noticed the streets as he was driven slowly through 
them. He was carried from carriage to train and 
from train to steamer on a stretcher, and an invalid 
carriage was on the French and English train, so that 
he did not feel tired on his arrival in London, — 
merely confused and a little relieved at one portion 
of the move being over. Morphia prevented the 
recurrence of any pain during the night, and he was 
in good spirits when Elton Stevens arrived to see 
him. Reeves, the doctor who would attend him at 
Milford, had also come up, and to these two the Paris 
surgeon explained the case. Stevens made his exam- 
ination, Richard watching his impassive face with 
growing fear as the pain made his spirits sink lower 
and lower. After another brief consultation with 
Reeves and his Paris confrere, the London surgeon 
came back to the bedside. He looked grave and — 
though he was obliged to make such announcements 
nearly every day of his life — a little nervous. 

"This will be a long business, Lord Stratton, I 
fear." 

"Will it.^" A glance at Stevens* face, as he 
re-entered the room, had prepared Richard, and he 
took his sentence with creditable courage. 

"Fm afraid so. The bone is badly broken, and 
we must take some of the splinters away.*' 
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"Very good. Fire away.*' 

"Would you rather go down into the country 
first .^ You must not be moved for some weeks 
afterwards ? *' 

"No, no. Don't keep me waiting. Hurry it 
over." 

"Very well. I can come back this afternoon at 
four o'clock, if that will suit you." 

"And I shall be set up in five or six weeks* 
time, you say.^" 

"You could be moved out of London then." 

" And how long will it be before you have done 
with me altogether.?" 

"Some time, I am afraid." 

"The end of the year?" 

" You will be able to get about a little by then, 
I hope." 

" Go on, go on ; give me a date for getting all 
right again." 

"Mr. Stevens really can't tell you," said Reeves. 
"It would be impossible to say yet." 

Richard's eyes were fixed on Stevens' reluctant 
face, and he hardly heard Reeves' voice. Con- 
sciousness, life itself, seemed to be suspended, 
waiting for the London doctor's answer. 

" It is impossible, as Mr. Reeves says, to tell you,** 
was the reply at last. " It may be three or four 
months, or it may be longer. There will, I fear, 
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always be some slight effects of the accident 
left." 

"Yes? That will be rather a bore." Richard 
spoke in a measured and loud voice, because he 
had an impression that he was talking in a jurabled 
whisper. 

" But if all goes on well they will be ve 
You will keep quite quiet till we return .' 

" It must be a very blissful thing," said 
to Alford after the doctors had gone, ' 
woman, and therefore able to faint when 
and forget everything. I wish I could fain 
and read Bel Ami to me instead." 



CHAPTER XIV. 
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It was the afternoon of a day in mid-November 
when Lord Stratton came home. Wet, grey mists 
hung everywhere, and the rain fell drip, drip, drip, 
on dead fern and grass, on stacks of felled timber 
in the park, and on trees whose dark wet branches 
swayed before moaning gusts of wind. Inside and 
outside, the house looked unutterably desolate ; 
pools of water stood on the gravel front and on the 
terraces ; no fires or lights seemed able to banish 
gloom from the big halls and corridors, no voices to 
destroy the silence which had brooded there for the 
past three months. Day by day, after Richard's 
arrival, the rain went on, dripping through the fog- 
dulled atmosphere on to the cold soaked earth. Its 
desolation seemed triumphant over all Nature, and 
the hours dragged by as if day and night were an 
empty eternity. 

A routine of invalid life began for Lord Stratton. 

At the same hour every morning, the nurse came 

in to pull up the blinds, to re-light the fire and 

bring breakfast, to begin another weary day. At 
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the same hour Lady Stratton, and then Nellie and 
Beatrix and Alford, came into the room, which was 
still filled with the hot, unfreshened night atmos- 
phere, and sickly with the smell of laudanum, 
carbolic, and a score of other drugs. Sometimes 
as his mother and children stood by him, with the 
fresh, revived air of newly dressed people, as their 
cool, white hands touched his fevered ones, Richard's 
heart would grow sick with rage against his fate. 
They were going down into a big airy room, to 
tables bright with silver and hot-house flowers, to a 
long day, which, however dull, was not filled with 
fear, pain, lassitude, and craving for fresh air and 
change. He was to suffer all that. 

After breakfast came the long work of his toilette, 
and arranging the room for the day, work which 
seemed to grow more intolerably long and tiresome 
with every time of its performance ; and then the 
doctor came. It was midday before all this was 
over, and Richard took up his newspapers and let- 
ters, or lay already tired, and fretfully thinking of 
the dull afternoon and evening, of the same routine 
which would begin again to-morrow. Then Alford 
would come in, and his spirits would revive a little 
as the latter retailed scraps of news from French 
and English papers. Beatrix, having finished her 
lessons, and hating the prospect of going out for a 
solitary walk, would come in too, — as the lesser of 
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two evils, — and lying on the rug, join in their 
talk till her governess arrived to carry her off. She 
and Jim had been at Rhyl for three months, and now 
Jim had gone to school. After lunch Stratton usu- 
ally lay quiet, sometimes sleeping for an hour ; and 
then, for the rest of the afternoon and evening, till 
the hour came for morphia and sleep, he was in- 
tensely miserable. Nothing could revive his spirits 
for long during these hours, and each succeeding day 
dragged more wearily to its close. Beatrix sat with 
him while he was having dinner, doing some work as 
long as Nellie or Lady Stratton were in the room ; 
afterwards lying on the rug doing nothing. She was 
a sympathetic little person, and quite understood her 
father's feelings ; she herself not only hated bed- 
time as cordially as most of her contemporaries, but 
hated to stay in bed for even a few hours in the 
morning. Now and then she would offer her con- 
dolences when saying good-night : " It's hateful, 
father, isn't it .?" she would say energetically; "but 
never mind ; perhaps Mr. Reeves will let you get up 
to-morrow ; " and Stratton smiled at her, and pro- 
fessed to think it possible that the doctor might give 
leave if Beatrix would ask him. One evening, ^fter 
an exceptionally bad day, when the gloomy weather 
had got on his nerves and a long spell of pain ,had 
left him exhausted, he frightened Beatrix by a violent 
outburst in reply to some such words of hers, as she 
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said good-night. She stood with wide-open eyes and 
white cheeks, listening to his furious tirade against 
fate — De Lille — George — and every other person 
connected with his present state, till at length Strat- 
ton, catching sight of her scared face, pettishly told 
her to go to bed. 

Beatrix went upstairs to the nursery and began 
to undress in unusual silence ; she was trembling so 
that her fingers could scarcely undo strings and 
buttons, and she stood still at intervals with hands 
pressed together and eyes dilating as sentences of 
Stratton*s came back to her mind. With a child's 
curious penetration, she had seen deeper into her 
father's mind that evening than Alford himself had 
ever done, and something had frightened her. It 
was not only the passionate loathing of his present 
fate which her father's words had revealed, it was the 
dread of something to come ; and though the child 
understood and sympathised with his feelings about 
the present, she saw that her father was looking into 
the future with some — to her — incomprehensible 
thoughts and fears. If she herself was going to be 
ill always, Nellie would play games with her, and let 
her do fewer lessons, and teach her new prayers, and 
she would grow up with her future life unhappy, pos- 
sibly, but plain and straightforward. In her father's 
mind there was some spectre which she felt without 
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Morris came into the room and looked round with 
displeasure at the little white garments which lay 
scattered about on the table and floor in defiance of 
nursery rules. 

"Now see here, my lamb,'* she began, "isn't it 
naughty of you to leave your things about like this 
when I tell you so often to be tidy, and to fold your 
clothes up, and put them on the chair? Almost every 
night you do this, and then wonder at a stocking or 
a garter being missing in the morning! And Master 
Jim's worse. Wherever you two go it's the same, 
indoors or outdoors. When you're at your gardens, 
it's always that you've left your spades and watering- 
cans and everything lying about, and nothing to be 
found next morning, let alone being soaked with 
rain ; and when you were at Rhyl, with such a lot 
of people as there was there, and folks on the sands 
all day as they was, I felt as if I ought to come 
out and straighten the beach and tidy up the sea 
whenever you'd been playing there. Now, my dearie, 
do try — Why, what's the matter.? Don't cry about 
it, my lamb. I wasn't really scolding you ! " 

Beatrix had suddenly burst out crying, and as she 
held her in her arms Morris saw for the first time her 
white face, and could feel her trembling. She con- 
cluded that something had gone wrong downstairs, 
and felt alarmed as she remembered that Beatrix 
usually stayed with her father till she came to bed. 
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She was soothing the child as well as she could 
when Nellie came into the room, and the nurse, 
not without a pang of jealousy mingling with her 
relief, surrendered the sobbing child to her sister, 
who wrapped a shawl round her, and carrying her 
into the night nursery, sat down in front of the fire. 
To Nellie, who heard all her secrets and difficulties 
and troubles, Beatrix whispered now the story of 
what her father had said ; and as she listened with 
contented acquiescence to Nellie's explanations, the 
trouble died out of her mind. 

" Sing me to sleep, Nell dear," she suggested at 
last. 

** You are such a big baby," said the elder sister, 
"I don't think I can carry you about any more." 

" Never mind, Nell ; I can lie here and you can 
hold me and sing to me. Don't put me to bed for a 
long time. Sing * Douglas,' and * The Land o' the 
Leal,' and * Peace, perfect Peace,' and * Abide with 
Me*;" after which arrangement of the programme, 
Beatrix nestled down to sleep. The firelight touched 
the children's faces with its soft red glow, throwing 
flickering shadows over Nellie's black dress and over 
the restless little white figure which she held in her 
arms. The ** Land o' the Leal " sounded rather too 
melancholy after what they had been talking about, 
so she changed it to a hymn, murmuring rather than 
singing the words, while the small head lying on her 
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shoulder became more quiet. A knock at the door, 
however, made Beatrix wide awake again in a mo- 
ment. 

Alford came into the room. 

** Lord Stratton wants to play whist," he said, 
**and we have been looking for you everywhere. 
Morris told me you were here. What does the baby 
mean by being awake at this time of night ? '* 

" She's a very naughty child,** said Nellie severely, 
"and won*t be put to bed. Tve spoilt her by carry- 
ing her about when she had toothache, though I 
believe it was only pretence, and now she makes me 
hold her like this. But I must go now, Baby dear — 



so come.** 



" Shall I carry you to bed ? ** asked Alford, and 
Beatrix readily holding out her arms, he picked her 
up and walked about the room with her till the bed 
was ready. Then he put her down and kissed her 
good-night. 

"I wish you could stay here with me,** said the 
child dolefully. 

" Indeed, I should like to ; but we must go, you 
know. I would rather stay with you.** 

"Would you.^** said Beatrix, getting sentimental; 
" do you like me very much ? ** 

" Vefy much.** 

"And Nellie, too.?** 

" I don't think I dare tell you that.'* 
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" Why not ? " 

"It's a secret." 

" Can't you whisper it to me ? " 

Alford bent down and whispered something among 
the soft curls on the pillow. 

" Why shouldn't you tell her that ? " asked Beatrix, 
turning round and considering Nellie with grave 
eyes. 

" You tell her, Baby." 

" He says he loves you, Nell — mayn't he ? Why 
shouldn't he } Do you love him too ? " 

Nellie was kneeling by the bedside, half hiding her 
face in the pillow by Beatrix's side, and there was 
silence. 

"Won't you answer.?" asked Alford at last, in a 
low voice. He looked down at the two children's 
faces on the pillow, and, even as he spoke, thought 
how much happier they would be together. 

"Why don't you answer, Nell?" repeated Bea- 
trix. " Do you love him too } You must say yes." 

" Yes," said Nellie obediently ; and Beatrix sud- 
denly realised that she was looking on at two lovers 
uniting their lives ; promising, not, as she had thought, 
a childish friendship, but life-long love and union. 
This was very exciting, and she kept them with her 
as long as possible. When they left the night nurs- 
ery, Alford, lingering in the passages outside, asked 
Nellie was she sure that she meant her promise and 
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that she would be happy? Nellie was quite sure; 
she confessed to having thought about it for a long 
time past ; and then they went into Lord Stratton's 
room to their whist. 

Alone in his bedroom afterwards, Alford opened 
the window and leant out, feeling half stifled. The 
rain was just over, and a cold north wind was driving 
heavy clouds across the sky. Moon and stars were 
invisible, but some colliery furnaces in the neigh- 
bourhood threw a glare of red and yellow light on to 
the sky, which flamed and flickered. Now and then 
a cloud, lower and darker than the rest, would reflect 
a deeper tint of red, and sail slowly by looking like a 
sheet of smoke and flame. Sometimes, as a glare of 
extra light shone out from the furnaces, the bare 
tree-tops would catch the reflection, and their wet 
branches glowed red and crimson. White vapour 
hung over the lawn, flower-beds, and woods beyond, 
and a disagreeable smell of sodden vegetation and 

soaking clay-soil filled the air. There was a dance 

• 

apparently at the village inn, for the wind brought 
strains of dance music from that direction, and 
Alford, as he listened, thought of the village folk 
yonder dancing, laughing, joking ; of my Lord Strat- 
ton lying near by him, sick and weary in mind and 
body ; and then of himself, whom, just at present, he 
pitied almost as much. What a fool he had been ! 
Now that the deed was done, and his fate sealed, 
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how he despised himself and hated to think of the 
life before him ! He had been advancing steadily 
along the line which he had drawn out for himself, 
and it had pleased him to see here and there the bits 
of good which he had been able to do. Only a few 
. months before this, his influence had prevented a 
small strike which was threatened in Sheffield ; last 
session he had helped materially to add an important 
clause to a Government Factory Bill, and had been 
warmly congratulated on his work. A prominent 
local paper had taken lately to reporting his speeches 
at considerable length, and quoting him as an author- 
ity on this and that matter, and his strongest oppo- 
nents admitted his sincerity. Could he maintain his 
position after marrying Nellie Escott, — a peer's 
daughter and a great heiress, — with his own inner 
consciousness of why he had married her.^ What 
would the Sheffield Socialists say.? Was he not 
already beginning to lose his convictions, to doubt 
his own creeds, and make cynical jokes about his fol- 
lowers ? He called it discovering another side to the 
question, but deep down in his heart he was realising 
that his care for either side was dying. He was furi- 
ous ; now with Nellie, now with himself. If she had 
been less silly and empty headed she might have 
been a companion, sharing and helping his dreams 
and ambitions ; then he could have justified himself 
for marrying her. Now his object in doing so stood 
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out in his mind painfully, unmistakably clear; and 
as he walked restlessly about the room, making new 
resolutions and repeating old ones, the cynical doubts 
and low motives passed in torturing procession before 
his mind. He gave himself up to a chaotic fury of 
self-pity and scorn. * Why had he stayed on here and 
risked this evil fate ? Why had he gone up to Bea- 
trix' room that evening ; and why, above all, had he 
not held his tongue about Nellie. His sudden fit of 
soft-heartedness in the fire-lit bedroom had been for 
Beatrix, not for Nellie ! 

I have often wondered, in reading and hearing of 
love scenes, in which Jones, with passionate protests 
of rapture and undying affection, has proposed to 
and been accepted by Miss Brown, how often Jones, 
if allowed complete freedom of choice, would, on 
arriving home, pack up and go quietly off to Brazil. 
One of the few really truthful men I know told me 
that after having declared his love and been accepted, 
he went home and spoilt a quire of note-paper trying 
to compose a note to the lady which should break off 
the engagement. But the sentences wouldn't form 
themselves into even a semblance of sense or gram- 
mar, so he abandoned the effort and is now the happy 
father of eleven children. Another of my acquaint- 
ances (whether or not they are a peculiarly disrepu- 
table lot I cannot tell, but certain it is that I have 
received many such confidences) — this person tells 
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me that by judicious management he had brought 
about a real quarrel and a real parting with his 
fianc6e, and was starting next morning in high 
spirits for Switzerland, when the lady arrived at his 
rooms and insisted upon making it up. Men rarely 
show presence of mind in such emergencies, and he 
weakly consented. Another man — but such revela- 
tions are unseemly. Suppose these narratives should 
induce some repentant lover to send his fatal note 
regardless of grammar, or to leave for Switzerland the 
same afternoon instead of next morning ; what retri- 
bution might not fall on my head, and what would 
become of the population ? 

Alford had some hope that Lady Stratton, who had 
never treated him with quite the same familiarity as 
the rest of the family, and who, as he very well knew, 
regarded with no little jealousy and annoyar^ce the 
way in which her sbn depended on him for every- 
thing, might interfere to prevent the marriage ; but 
if he had only known it, the foundation of this hope 
was already destroyed. Nellie had told her grand- 
mother of the proposal ; told her with so many eager 
assertions of her affection for Alford, that Lady 
Stratton had not ventured on one word of remon- 
strance. She herself readily recognised Alford's 
ability, power, and political sincerity. He was kind- 
hearted, refined, courteous, had gained for himself 
a good social position, and possessed enough money 
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to make a suspicion of heiress-hunting prim4-facie 
ungracious. Yet some instinctive doubt of his love 
for Nellie made her call him an adventurer one 
minute, even if she repented of it the next. Sitting 
before her fire after Nellie had left, she too was won- 
dering whether there was any chance of the engage- 
ment falling through. Would Richard draw the line 
at his friend becoming his son-in-law ? 

My Lady Stratton's hopes in this direction were 
not, I suppose, very considerable, but in any case 
they were short-lived. 

"Well!** said my lord laughing, as Alford came 
into his room next morning; "come to demand five 
minutes' private conversation, I suppose.^ YouVe 
been informed against, you see. When such scenes 
are witnessed by third parties, you should swear 
those parties to secrecy with every threat you can 
think of ! The baby came in to tell me all about it 
before I was quite awake. Her description was most 
dramatic, especially of her own part in the affair. I 
gather it was what they call in Paris a coup de V en- 
fant. Never mind, my dear chap, you shan't be 
chaffed. Here's Nellie. Come along, Nellie." 

" Has Mr. Alford told you, father > " 

" No, my dear. He was forestalled. Had you 
both agreed to meet here and ask my consent — to 
take me at a disadvantage while I was half asleep } " 

They had not ; neither of them having, to say 
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truth, thought much about him in the matter; but 
it sounded better to say yes. 

" I feel like Abraham," said Richard, " or some 
of those chaps who used to lie in bed and bless 
people ; but Fll let you off that. Take care of him, 
my dear," he went on to Nellie with a laugh; "and 
let him come and see me pretty often, even if you 
think Fm corrupting his morals. He's a great 
friend of mine, and I can't do without him." 

Alford smiled, and wondered whether he ought 
to say something about himself taking care of Nellie. 
Stratton's indifference, whether assumed or not, 
amused the young man. 

However vexed Lady Stratton might be, she 
could hardly now prevent Nellie writing to tell 
people of her engagement ; and, judging that if it 
was to be known at all, it had better be announced 
as widely as possible and in the usual way, she wrote 
to inform her friends, and sent an announcement to 
the papers. Alford, though inclined to protest, 
could think of no excuse for doing so, and accord- 
ingly the Strattons' circle of friends were gossiping 
over the engagement within a few days of its having 
taken place. Lady Stratton would have given a 
good deal to hear what they said, — to read between 
the lines of those letters of congratulation which 
she and Nellie received in reply to the announce- 
ment. Did any sarcasm lie beneath those words, 
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"an extremely clever young man," which one fair 
correspondent had underlined so vigorously? Did 
the writer who added **from all that I hear" to her 
eulogy of Alford, mean to emphasise the fact that 
she didn't know him personally ? My lady read and 
re-read the letters anxiously. She had a sufficiency 
of good-natured friends to ensure an ultimate reve- 
lation of any arrikre pensie in the writers of these 
letters, but she was impatient to Jcnow the worst. 
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Among those to whom Nellie wrote was Lady 
Mary Fane, and she received a sincerely congratu- 
latory letter in reply. From this letter it appeared 
that the Fanes were in England and likely to stay 
till after Christmas, so Nellie asked if she might 
invite them to Milford. Richard was quite willing. 
He seemed to regard his adventures in Paris during 
June and July as a good but stale joke, and to think 
of his opponents during that period with no more 
feeling than if they had beaten him in an interesting 
game of billiards. He had been on the point of 
writing to invite Count Bertram Villiers to Milford, 
when Nellie interposed and begged him not to ; and 
he was quite surprised at the hesitation with which 
she asked if the Fanes might come. Alford had 
been instrumental in bringing two friends to stay 
lately, and they had made strong efforts to banish 
Richard's low spirits. At this particular moment 
Gavin's arrival was expected, Richard having sud- 
denly resolved to ask him and make him drunk 

every night, for the double purpose of amusing him- 
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self and shocking Lady Stratton. Alford sent his 
friend twenty pounds to buy any new clothes he 
might require, and exhorted him when he arrived 
to keep sober. 

Gavin's manner during the visit was magnificent 
beyond words. His conversation at dinner moved 
lightly among ambassadors and ministers; among 
the old nobility of the Faubourg St. Germain, the 
nouveaux riches of the Faubourg St. Honore and 
Champs Elys^es, and the litterateurs of the Figaro 
and Echo de Paris. Alford smiled as he listened to 
these stories, and thought of that meeting in the 
Maison Rouge ; but the Irishman was quite at his 
ease. He would have talked in the same way to 
Alford himself when they were alone if the fancy 
had struck him, even though his coat was buttonless 
and frayed to ribbons, and his waistcoat and shirt 
in temporary retirement at the Mont de YihXL On 
the first night of his visit he was tired, having come 
over vii Newhaven and Dieppe, so went to bed 
early ; but by the following afternoon he had revived, 
and kept Stratton in fits of laughter till dinner time. 
After dinner, he proposed to Alford that they should 
" take their clar't up to me poor friend's bedroom 
and sit with 'um ; " which they accordingly did. 

"This is very good of you, Mr. Gavin," said Strat- 
ton ; "we'll have a night of it. I feel quite alive 
again," he went on, as Beatrix said good-night and 
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the nurse retired in alarm to consult Lady Stratton 
as to what she should do if my lord adhered to his 
intention of making a night of it. " Now go on with 
some more gossip. Have you seen Pesca lately, or 
any of his allies ? " 

" Ah met 'em all — Neuville and Pettit and all 
the rest — at Auteiiil, and we dined there and came 
back and played carrds ; they won all me monee 
before ye could wink your oi.'* 

" Did they win honestly ? " 

" God forgive me for saying ut, but ah don't believe 
any of 'em could play honestly if they thried. It 
ended in a quarr'l ; we were playing Nap, and ah had 
a good hand and ah went four. Neuville went Nap. 
He was dealer, and the carrds were close to 'um, and 
ah saw 'um take two new carrds. *Ye'll play no 
more,' says I; * you're chating.' He pitches down 
the carrds, jumps up and talks about peestols in the 
Bois de Boulogne. * Peestols ! ' says I, laughing ; *ah'll 
cane ye firrst, and dhrop ye in the river aftherwards, 
if ye loike ; but that's all. D'ye hearr me now.? and as 
ye don't seem to loike ut, why shure ah'll go to bed.' " 

" Fancy you're being in Paris so long without know- 
ing Neuville's little ways ! I remember him when he 
had a big fortune ; it all went in gambling, and now 
he appears to live on absinthe. Have you known 
him long ? " 

"Two yearrs an' more, the dhrunken little baste." 
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" Have you been in Paris longer than that ? ** 

"Twelve yearrs without once seein* me neetive 
contree. Ah was robbed by me scamp of a cousin of 
a fortune which me grandfather left me, so ah had to 
earrn me own living, and went across to Paris to learn 
French," said Gavin, oblivious of the very different 
reasons which he had given downstairs for this same 
first visit. 

" Really ? " said Richard, sympathisingly ; he had 
heard this and a score of other reasons for Gavin's 
poverty and residence abroad from that imaginative 
person ; " so this is actually the first time you have 
been home during all that time ? *' 

"Except once. Twas this way. Me friend, 
Michael Denny, who had come there some months 
before me, was ill, — an elegant poet he was; they 
say the President himself used to read his verses, and 
was for giving him a pension, but the Government 
resigned and he had other things to do and forgot all 
about ut. Mike got a fever and sent for me one 
day: — 

"*It's dying I am,* says he, *and ye must prom- 
ise to do something for me.* 

" * Don't ye think ut,* says I ; * shure ye'll be well 
in a week ; but what d'ye want ? * 

" * Just this,* says he ; *ah don't want to be buried 
in this haythen contree. Ah*ve saved some money, 
and ye must take me back to Oirland.* 

" * 'Twill cost money,' says I. 
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"'That's so/ says he; and he brings from under 
his pillow a five hundred franc bill. * Will that do for 
ye } Ye*ll see to ut, Joe/ says he, * and take me to 
Cork and give me a real foine funeral } ' 

" ' Ah'll thry/ says I. 

"'And have old Brady's best hearse to meet me 
at the boat > ' 

" * Very good/ says I. 

" * And six mourning coaches } * 

" * Six ? ' says I. 

" ' Devil a less/ says he ; * and, Joe, ask old Brady 
to drive me round by the Grand Parade and South 
Mall and Father O'Kelly's church; d'ye hearr me 
now } * 

" * Faith, Mike,' says I, * it's not a funeral ye'd 
have, it's an excursion. What for do ye want to 
go gallivanting about the town with six mourning 
coaches behind ye, and devil a man in any of 
them } ' 

" * But ah do want ut,' says he. 

" * It's not to be done for twenty pounds^' says I. 
'Brady and Father O'Kelly 11 take all that.' 

" * Here's more,' says he, giving me another twenty 
pounds ; * ah've never a relation in the world, and 
ah've set me heart on this trip. Ye'll not fail me, 
Joe, and ye can keep what's left.' 

" *Be aisy,' says I ; *ye shall go the whole round in 
style, and we'll have all Cork to follow ; ' and faith 
p 
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we went the round, and such a procession as we had 
afther us ye never saw at any funeral before. . 'Twas 
half a mile long when it reached the cimitry ; the 
coaches was full inside and outside, and there was 
twenty cars following too. An' we'd had another 
half mile of followers if the police — God pardon 
them for ut — hadn't made Dan Brady dhrive 
straight off to the cimitry when he was for dhriv- 
ing down Great George Street and Winthrop Street. 
That's the only three days ah've had at home all the 
time." 

The butler arrived with some more claret, and 
when eleven o'clock came Lady Stratton and Nellie 
judged it expedient to go to bed without saying 
good-night to Lord Stratton, whose laughter echoed 
down the passages till long past midnight. Gavin's 
good humour infected every one ; his pleasure in 
again possessing a dress suit and unlimited clean 
shirts, in recovering such luxuries as cold baths in 
the morning and clean table-cloths at meals, super- 
seded the pleasures of absinthe-drinking for a time, 
and he was a pattern of respectability. Hearing, 
however, that the Fanes were coming to Milford 
to spend Christmas, Alford concluded that if Mr. 
Fane and the Irishman met, one would be decidedly 
astonished and the other somewhat disconcerted 
by his fellow's conversation, especially if they fell 
to discussing Parisian society ; so he lent Gavin some 
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more money for the purpose of revisiting Cork. 
Gavin . took the hint kindly enough, and having 
distributed royal tips to all the servants, and taken 
an affectionate farewell of Richard, he purchased a 
(first-class and sleeping car) ticket for Cork, and 
departed. 

My Lady Mary Fane arrived some days afterwards 
with her husband, maid, dogs, and a collection of 
luggage such as made even the Milford porters, 
accustomed to the luggage of lady visitors to the 
Abbey, stare with astonishment. Lady Mary was 
in the best of tempers, and while intimating to Lady 
Stratton that she considered Richard's present state 
a very wholesome and proper reward for his mis- 
deeds, expressed herself willing to see him and 
help cheer him up. 

** You won't consider it a part of the cheering up," 
asked Lady Stratton, "to explain to him the justice 
of his illness, will you, my dear ? I don't think he 
would like it." 

" Oh, no. You may be sure he sees it for himself. 
But good heavens ! Charlotte, what an awful place 
this is for you and the babies to be staying in all 
alone, with nothing to do ! What on earth do you 
do all day ? Why, the lovers will quarrel desperately 
soon, and you will go melancholy mad." 

" I am all right, my dear, and Nellie seems quite 
happy." 
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" When are they to be married ? " 

" Oh, there is no talk of it yet ; no one has even 
suggested it. She could not be married for some 
time. Her father could not spare her. I am so 
glad to see him getting so fond of her." 

Lady Mary gave an odd look at her friend from 
under her eyes. 

" I thought you didn't like long engagements ? *' 
she asked. 

'* But this is different," said Lady Stratton ner- 
vously. " Richard depends so much on Mr. Alford ; 
and, indeed, he will want them both for a long time. 
They have never thought of marriage yet." 

"Oughtn't you to think of it for them .?" 

" I have no wish at all to see them married yet ; 
and I certainly think that Nellie ought to stay with 
her father just now." 

Lady Mary's foot tapped impatiently on the floor. 

"They have been engaged more than a month," 
she said; "two months' engagement is quite long 
enough ; I think the wedding ought to be got over 
before the meeting of Parliament — the wedding and 
the honeymoon. Suppose they are married about 
the third week in January ? " 

"No, no, nof' said Lady Stratton, nearly par- 
alysed by this sudden and masterful settlement of 
things which she had not even begun to think 
about. " It really can't be — Richard wouldn't hear 
of it." 
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Lady Mary was silent, and her companion went 
up to dress for dinner, quite uncertain whether the 
wedding had or had not been irrevocably fixed for 
the third week in January. 

Christmas week passed, and it was now the even- 
ing of the 31st of December. Dinner was over, and 
Lady Mary Fane sat in Stratton's room knitting some- 
thing of undefined shape and large dimensions, which 
looked as if at any chance turn of a needle it might 
become a waistcoat, antimacassar, petticoat, or mantle 
border. She was talking to Stratton, who lay list- 
lessly awaiting the hour for sleep. 

He had had a fresh shock that morning during a 
visit frOm Leighton. Hearing of no action by any 
of Lord Stratton's creditors, Leighton had waited on, 
expecting every day to receive some proposal from 
them. Nothing of the kind had come, but shortly 
before Christmas two writs had been served on 
Lord Stratton, who had put them by, meaning 
vaguely to send them to Leighton some time, but 
regarding them as ordinary incidents in the worry 
connected with his debts. Judgment was signed 
against him by default eight days afterwards, and 
shortly after that, a bankruptcy notice was served on 
him. This, the first act in all these proceedings 
which came to Leighton's ears, brought the lawyer 
to Milford at once. He stared in speechless dismay 
on hearing the story. 
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"It is over, Lord Stratton," he said at last; "we 
can pay nothing, do nothing more." 

" Why not ? Sell my life interest, raise all the 
money you can, pay as many people as you can, and 
tell the others to go to the devil." 

" We can't now, not after the bankruptcy notice ; 
our hands are tied." 

" Oh, it's like that ? The smash has come, has 
it ? " 

"Yes." 

" Look here, Leighton, Til tell you something 
which is perfectly true, and which is, psychologically 
speaking, rather interesting. / tiont care a damn. 
That is a positive fact. I am just a point or two 
beyond caring for anything in the world which can 
happen to me. If they will leave me here with a 
little food, and a newspaper or two, they may do 
what they like ; " and beyond this Leighton could 
not get one word out of his client. Richard meant 
what he said. Weak and tired and wild with pain, 
which his unstrung nerves could barely support, his 
whole life seemed absorbed in resistance to each 
moment's misery ; he could realise nothing except 
the aching agony of each hour, consider nothing 
except the effect of each throb on his tortured brain. 
The lawyer glanced at the face before him, drawn 
and haggard and weary, a scarlet spot on each white 
cheek showing the fever which was burning there; 
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and he went away. It would do no good to explain 
what the bankruptcy notice meant ; there was noth- 
ing to be done ; no earthly power now could save 
Lord Stratton from the fate which he had dreaded 
so much, and from which he had begged so often to 
be rescued. A statement of accounts must be pre- 
pared and sent in, and over this Leighton might 
delay for any reasonable time. 

Sitting in his room on the evening of this day, 
Lady Mary Fane asked abruptly : — 

" Are you planning any date for the wedding ? " 

" I ! It's not my business, is it ? " 

" It's everybody's business." 

"They've only been engaged a month." 

" And quite long enough, too. They ought to be 
talking about a wedding." 

" Maybe. It's no affair of mine." 

** It is. The fact is that it's more your affair 
than anybody else's." 

" I dare say. But paternal duties were never in my 
line." 

" They are probably waiting because they do not 
like to talk of a wedding while you are ill. Of 
course neither Nellie or Mr. Alford have told me so, 
but one can easily see their reason." 

Richard flushed, and his lips quivered as he tried 
to make a mocking reply. Like most sick men, he 
had a morbid horror of pity or attention, and chose 
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to think that he was demanding no great sacrifice 
from any one in asking them to sit in his room for an 
afternoon or evening. In reality he was demanding 
the highest form of unselfishness, self-sacrifice with- 
out any outward sign or hint of a sacrifice in it. 
Alford had given himself up to this sick-nursing with 
the perfect tact and skill of which some men are 
masters ; Nellie and Lady Stratton following with 
equal willingness though less skill. Stratton had had 
on the whole a very comfortable time of it as far as 
companionship went, and I do not think that until 
these words of Lady Mary's were spoken, it had 
ever occurred to him that Alford and Nellie were 
undertaking anything but a very obvious and not 
very onerous duty in waiting on his pleasure. He 
was furious for a moment, and then as the evident 
truth of her words forced itself on his mind, his rage 
died away, and intense self-pity took its place. The 
future was apparently to be a little more dreary than 
he had planned. 

"Of course. I hadn't thought of that," he said 
quietly. "I must set that right." 

"Yes, do. Lord Stratton." Lady Mary had not 
the least compunction in driving her point home. 
** I should like to see them married next month, but 
at any rate I hope you will insist on having the wed- 
ding soon." 

Stratton kept Alford with him late that evening, 
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chatting about various things, chiefly money matters. 
It was near midnight before he began upon the other 
subject ; and in the short silence which preceded his 
words they could hear the bells of Dalston and Ensor 
ringing-in the birth of the New Year. 

Alford eagerly refused to consider the possibility 
of a marriage until Richard was well again, and was 
sure Nellie would say the same. 

"Well again!" the passionate despair of these 
whispered words seemed to thrill through the room ; 
and again in the succeeding silence, one might hear 
the New Year bells heralding the advent of unknown 
joys and sorrows, failures and triumphs, sunshine and 
storm. 

"Listen! — do you hear them.?" Stratton raised 
himself up in bed, staring with wild eyes towards the 
windows ; " for the last time ! let me listen now — 
for the last time ! My God ! how often I have heard 
the birth of another year laughed over, sung over, 
prayed over — at midnight masses in the Madeleine ; 
at gambling parties all over the world ; on ships out 
at sea ; here at home, when I was young. It is for 
the last time now ! don't talk to me, I tell you I 
know ! And oh ! thank God, it is nearly over — over 
and done with ! I am sick to death of it all. If it 
had not been for you — every one shall do his worst — 
I don't care — see here, De Lille — I tell you — " 

Frightened out of his wits, Alford called the nurse 
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in, and Lord Stratton was quieted down. For the 
first time, and for a moment or two, the overstrained 
brain had given way. 

Elton Stevens came down a few days later, and a 
much stricter regime was instituted in the sick-room ; 
more regular hours, less wine, less card-playing, and 
fewer visitors. 

"It is a difficult business, I know," said the sur- 
geon, ** to keep a man like Lord Stratton interested 
without excitement, and I cannot help you with any 
suggestions. I can only tell you that he has been 
having far too much excitement lately, and is worse 
in many ways than when he left London. He will 
be better when the winter is over and he can get out 
a bit." 

"That sounds more hopeful," said Alford, to whom 
the doctor was talking as they drove to the station. 
"He will be able to get about by then, you think ? " 

" I should think so. By April or May he ought to 
be able to leave his room for a short drive every day." 

" Is there any chance, — I only ask for myself ; I 
shan't repeat anything to his mother or daughter, — 
is there any chance of his being able to walk about 
again in an ordinary way ? You weren't quite sure 
last time." 

" No, I couldn't be quite sure last time I saw him ; 
but there is little doubt now. I should say there is 
not the least chance in the world." 



CHAPTER XVI. 

A WEDDING-DAY. 

One or two Committees having begun their sit- 
tings, and the debate on the Address being threat- 
ened with closure, Alford was obliged to go up to 
London. It was the first time for nearly five 
months that he had been away from Stratton's side 
for longer than a day or two, and he suddenly real- 
ised what a strain on him the attendance had been. 
Thinking it over one evening as he sat in the 
House, it occurred to him further, that he had had 
no holidays, no rest or recreation of any sort, and 
that he did not feel particularly fresh or ready for 
work. 

** I did it to marry Nellie," he said to himself 
wearily, "and I have gained my object; therefore 
I won't think about it any more." 

But that was not true. With whatever motive 

Alford might have begun his attentions to Richard, 

he had continued them from the purest sympathy. 

It had dawned on him slowly, that he was the only 

man in the world who had both will and power to 

make Stratton act sensibly, and to keep him occu- 
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pied and amused. He never came back to Milford 
from even a two days' absence, without finding 
Richard worse physically and mentally. Lady 
Stratton saw that she was helpless without his 
authority to enforce her persuasion, and Reeves 
depended on him entirely to see orders carried out. 
The responsibility was very irksome, and had no real 
reward except the satisfaction of helping his friend, 
for Nellie's companionship and his plans regarding 
her, worried instead of relieving him, and Richard, 
though often amusing, was usually depressed and 
depressing. But through all those dreary months, 
when life seemed nothing but a succession of night 
and morning and meal-times, Alford's sympathy, 
tact, and courage had never left him ; through days 
and nights he had stayed by Stratton, checking 
the ceaseless demand for morphia and persuading 
him to bear pain more quietly. Through long spells 
of sullen hopelessness, Alford's cheering words had 
been always ready. While it lasts, the supreme 
self-sacrifice of such work as that does not occur to 
the worker or even onlooker ; and now that it was 
over, Alford was not satisfied ; he told himself, and 
I think believed, that it had been in furtherance of 
his scheme of marrying Nellie Escott. 

Lady Stratton said one day that " the young man 
had been very kind — though, of course, any of 
Richard's friends would have done the same." 
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'* Would they ? '* said Lady Mary Fane drily. It was 
to her that this remark was made, " Lord Stratton 
is certainly the luckiest man in the world if he has 
more than one such friend." 

For several days previous to Alford's departure, 
Richard had received notes from Leighton asking 
for an interview, to which he had replied on each 
occasion that he was too unwell to see any one. 
The excitement following some visitors had really 
made him worse, and a letter from Alford had asked 
the lawyer to put off his visit, if he possibly could, 
till a little later. But the limit of delay had been 
reached. Leighton came over on the Wednesday 
after Alford's departure, and sent up a message, 
begging Lord Stratton to see him, as his business 
was urgent. 

" Urgent ! Urgent ! ** repeated Stratton, as the 
other came into the room. " Oh, but I know it all 
by heart ! Can't you settle it without me ? I have 
had a bad night and feel more sick and tired this 
morning than I have felt for weeks. Do let me 
alone." 

Leighton*s eyes rested with compunction and pity 
on the face turned appealingly to his, but he shook 
his head : — 

" I have delayed too long." 

" What do you want ? " 

" We must begin on your statement of accounts ; 
your debts and assets." 
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" You know my assets better than I do, and neither 
you or I know my debts. I burn all bills without 
opening them — have done so for years." 

"You will, I fear, have to try and remember 
them.*' 

"I can't." 

"Indeed it is necessary — compulsory — to make 
out this statement. Come, Lord Stratton, it will get 
no easier by delay. Think over the last year steadily 
from beginning to end, and I will put down names 
and debts as you mention them." 

Nothing but dread of its invariable effect on him- 
self kept Stratton from one of his most furious out- 
bursts of rage. He looked straight before him at an 
engraving of La R^ve which hung opposite, and lay 
motionless, with his hand clenched till the fit of 
passion had passed. 

"I suppose," he said at last quietly, "that you 
would not come here and sit in this delightful atmos- 
phere unless you were obliged to ; I mean," suddenly 
recollecting all that Leighton had spared him, " that 
you would not come and lay siege to me if you could 
let me off any longer. You have got some of my 
debts made out there ? " Leighton handed him a 
list. " I see ; that's not half, is it ? Well, let us 
begin." 

They worked for an hour, Richard's memory im- 
proving under the lawyer's reminders and sugges- 
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tions, but he was nearly fainting at the end of that 
time, and the rest was postponed till next day. There 
seemed to be no end to the work required, and it 
soon became too much for Stratton. 

" You must give me a fortnight's holiday,'* he said 
grimly. "Tell the bankruptcy people that, till Miss 
Escott's wedding is over, I am otherwise engaged. 
She's to be married on the first." 

The first of March had indeed been fixed upon for 
the wedding-day, and Alford seeing no reasonable 
excuse for putting it off altogether, had agreed to 
this date, and to ten days' honeymoon afterwards, at 
a Cheshire house lent by a friend. There was to be 
lio ceremony; date and hour — 3 p.m. — were to be 
kept private, so that no uninvited neighbours should 
be present ; and they were to leave directly afterwards 
for Alderley. 

Three days before the wedding-day, a note came 
from Nellie saying that Mr. Stevens had been down 
to Milford again that morning, and had not seemed 
to be very well satisfied ; her father, however, was 
in very good spirits and she, Nellie, thought that he 
was much better. Alford went round to Brook 
Street and saw the surgeon. 

" Glad to see you, Mr. Alford," said Stevens. ** I 
was quite at sea yesterday without you. Lord Strat- 
ton puzzled me considerably. You have been suc- 
cessful in keeping him more quiet, I was told." 
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" Were you ? You were told what certainly isn't 
true. He was wild with excitement about his son's 
election, for a week or more ; and after that, his 
lawyer was obliged to go through a lot of business 
with him about this bankruptcy affair." 

" That accounts for everything, of course. I con- 
fess that I was surprised at my information. The 
bone is no better. I foresee another operation in 
a fortnight or three weeks* time." 

"Lord Stratton himself is stronger, I should say?" 

"Certainly, certainly. The improvement in the 
weather has made him better. He didn't seem to 
care much for what I told him, laughed in fact in 
a queer sort of way, and said it didn't matter a hang, 
and that he rather looked forward to seeing me again. 
He is a strange person, is your friend. By the way, 
you were mentioning last time I was down there, 
something about my signing a certificate to save him 
from some of this bankruptcy worry. Can't I do 
that now ? " 

" That will be when the public examination comes 
on. He couldn't go through that, of course. A 
great lot of the business which his lawyer brings to 
him must, I believe, be got through somehow; and 
as for one part of it — the making up of his accounts 
for the bankruptcy authorities — I really think that 
it had better be got over. He wouldn't admit it, but 
in fact it is worrying him considerably. And a few 
days' work would see the end of that." 
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** Better put them off for another fortnight or 
three weeks. An event is to take place shortly, I 
understand, which will interest without exciting 
him.^" Stevens smiled, and the other laughed per- 
functorily. 

"Yes. Miss Escott and I would rather have 
waited till he was well, but a friend of hers. Lady 
Mary Fane, insisted upon hurrying matters." Alford 
stopped abruptly, just in time to avoid adding *' con- 
found her." 

The first of March falling on Tuesday, and a divi- 
sion on a vote of censure being arranged for Monday 
night, Alford decided to go down to Milford on the 
Tuesday morning. George Escott came with him, 
going to lunch at the rectory, while Alford went on 
to the Abbey and to Lord Stratton's room. 

Spring sunshine, brilliant with life and light, 
flooded the room ; through wide-open windows a soft 
south-west wind came laden with the scent of fresh 
grasses and budding trees, alive with the songs of 
birds, charged in its very breath with the strong life 
and force of awakening Nature. Stratton was sitting 
up in bed looking so much better that a glow of 
gratitude, whose intensity astonished himself, filled 
Alford's mind as he came into the room. He had no 
idea, till that moment, how much he had come to care 
for this man. For a moment or two, as he stood by 
Richard's side, he could scarcely speak. Richard 
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watched him with an odd look of surprise and affec- 
tion, and something less definable behind it. 

"A transformation scene, isn't it?'* he said. 

" It is, indeed ; why, you look well again. You 
will be out-of-doors before we come back." 

" Probably. You know Mr. Dunbar, don't you } 
and Sir John Miles .^" went on my lord, introducing 
two young men with whom he had been talking 
when Alford came in. Alford nodded a greeting, and 
the others returned it coldly. They were disgusted 
that a "Socialist fellow," an ** adventurer," should 
carry off Nellie Escott, the heiress, whom in these 
days of agricultural depression each wanted to marry 
himself. Talking among themselves and with their 
friends in their artless country-squire fashion, they 
wondered how Lord Stratton could allow such a 
match, and consoled themselves with the reflection 
that Alford would "find himself jolly well mistaken 
if he thought that this marriage would get him into 
society in London. They" — the rustics — "would 
take good care of that." And there is no reason to 
doubt that they would have carried out their threat, 
but for some preliminary difficulties caused by their 
being unacquainted with the persons whom they 
kindly proposed to warn. 

Alford stayed upstairs till it was time to go to 
church, and came back to Richard as soon as pos- 
sible after the ceremony was over. Nellie was going 
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about the house half-crying, and distracted by le^ve- 
takings with her father, with Morris, with Lady 
Stratton, and with Beatrix. The small child was 
frightened at being left alone even for ten days, and 
Alford would willingly have taken her with them 
but that Lady Stratton objected. Richard was indif- 
ferent to the fuss, and uninterested till Alford came 
to say good-bye. The windows of his room were 
still open, and voices and laughter from the gardens, 
where most of the guests were strolling about, broke 
occasional silences between these two, as they sat 
together for their last few minutes. 

** I really must go now," said Alford. ** We shall 
meet again in ten days. I will come here from Sat- 
urday to Monday, you know. One word more ; don't 
bother yourself about Stevens' next visit. It will be 
nothing, a mere trifle ; he told me so himself, and 
afterwards you will begin to get about and go out. 
Don't look sceptical." 

My lord's eyes were fixed on the speaker with a 
smile in them ; '* sceptical " was not quite the word 
to describe the look on his face as he lay watching 
his friend. 

"I will not bother about Stevens," he said. **You 
will miss your train if you stay. Good-bye. No — 
come back for one moment — there — that is all. 
Good-bye." 

So many people have felt and expressed their as- 
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tonishment at the system which sends two newly 
married persons off into banishment for the sole 
apparent purpose of helping them to discover one 
another's weak points — and this, too, in prelude to 
a life itself admirably adapted for the purpose — that 
it is superfluous for me to offer further comment on 
so grotesque a proceeding. And go to a country 
house, of all places ! A trip abroad is sufficiently 
risky, with a companion of unknown tastes, liable, for 
anything one knows, to quarrel over bills, insult the 
waiter, and spend four hours a day shopping ; who is 
pretty certain, too, to want food and drink of un- 
seemly kind at irrational hours ; and whose luggage 
only escapes a two hours* search by the custom-house 
officers, because (as one of these officials once ex- 
plained to me) no lady wishing to smuggle anything 
would attempt it in a ** machine so altogether extraor- 
dinary." 

If such a trip is risky, what shall we say of soli- 
tude d deux in a country house, with no new ac- 
quaintances to look forward to and nothing whatever 
to do, unless the lady can play billiards, except write 
letters and make plans for what we will do when it 
is over ? Lady writers do, it is true, sometimes find 
occupation for their hero and heroine in these dis- 
tressing circumstances. In a certain novel which I 
once had the pleasure of reading, the heroine de- 
cided that she and her husband would have after- 
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noon tea in a different room every day. This was 
exciting ; but one evening at the end of a fortnight 
or so (by which time they must have arrived unpleas- 
ingly near the bath-room) the man was discovered 
shot through the head ; and, though the writer makes 
it out a case of murder by some person unknown, I 
have always had my suspicions about the accuracy 
of her verdict. James Alford would not willingly 
have shut himself up alone in a country house with 
his best friend, and he was looking forward to his 
honeymoon with something like dismay. It had 
bored him to be alone with Nellie Escott for ten 
minutes, and now he was to try it for ten days. 
Could such a prospect have been anything but 
appalling even if he had been in love with her.? 
Alford doubted it ; he did not care for the com- 
panionship of young ladies, who, to his mind, ceased 
to be interesting after the age of fifteen or sixteen. 
There were the few exceptions, of course ; girls who 
read and thought, and by constantly meeting and 
talking to clever people, had learnt to talk and listen 
well ; who had other interests in life beyond doing 
their hair a new way, and buying smart frocks for 
Ascot ; but Nellie was not one of these exceptions, 
and Alford was simply indifferent to her. Or if he 
had any definite feeling for her at all, it was one of 
pity. She had spent long years in a dull school- 
room, and had learnt nothing ; she could never know 
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the joy of some sudden revelation of knowledge ; 
the pleasure of joining as an equal in the intellectual 
life of the world was one inherently and hopelessly 
outside her ambitions. She would have babies ; and 
the deepest, intensest emotions of her heart would 
be aroused only when one of these babies had 
measles, and was recovering, or dying, or hovering 
undecided between the two courses. 

I am not particularly concerned to defend James 
Alford from the charge of being a highly irrational 
and somewhat conceited person. Having married 
Miss Escott and taken, or arranged to take, to the 
full his quid pro quOy he might have resolved to enter 
rather more into her life and share her hopes, what- 
ever they might be, and sympathise with her tears 
and laughter, whatever their cause. No such idea 
had, it must be confessed, occurred to him. On 
this, the first evening of the honeymoon, he was 
sitting at dinner, with Nellie opposite, talking about 
the Vote of Censure debate on Monday, and dis- 
cussing the circumstances which, toward the end of 
the debate, had induced him to speak. Nellie did 
not know that he had spoken at all, and had no idea 
what the vote of censure was about ; and Alford 
made a quick, impatient movement with his hands. 

"I haven't taken much interest in politics," said 
Nellie, humbled by her ignorance, "since Grandfather 
died ; but of course I shall begin again now." 
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'*It doesn't sound as if you found politics very 
interesting themselves/' said Alford drily ; and the 
girl felt snubbed. She noticed, however, that her 
husband took equally little interest in the doings of 
two girl friends whom she now began to talk about, 
and she felt a little rebellious. On this, their first 
evening together, he might at least have pretended 
to be interested in what she was saying ! 

A few days later, proceedings in the House of 
Commons became very exciting, and if Nellie had 
had any sense, she would have proposed going 
straight back to London. Morning and evening 
Alford buried himself in newspapers, and he would 
have given anything to get back to town without 
offending his wife. But she did not notice this ; 
she sat with him or walked about with him all day, 
and was very exacting, thinking that it pleased him 
to find her so, whereas he was merely bored. She 
tried to say amusing things, at which he laughed 
perfunctorily ; and she talked to him about Beatrix ; 
and then about future children of their own, at which 
he laughed also, instead of becoming sentimental. 
One evening they dined at a house in the neighbour- 
hood where a young Liberal Unionist M. P. was stay- 
ing for the night, and Alford welcomed him as one 
might welcome a man who arrived on a desert island, 
or at a Welsh seaside place, with a special edition of 
the "Westminster Gazette," and a great budget of 
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London club gossip. He sat next to him after 
dinner, and walked about with him in the garden 
afterwards, talking politics greedily. 

"I will make some excuse to get back to town 
to-morrow, cost what it may,** he said to himself, 
as he drove home with Nellie. " We have been here 
a week. Stay here till Saturday ? — I won't ! " 



CHAPTER XVII. 

MISERRIMUS. 

In a certain English cathedral there is an old 
tombstone, anonymous, dateless, unknown to history, 
and graven only with the single word **Miserrimus.'* 
It is more than possible, of course, that this may be 
the whim of some man who, after a commonplace 
and happy life, has chosen this sure method of mak- 
ing the passing world — commonplace and happy as 
himself — pause and think of what is coming. But 
the majority of mankind, strolling among the grave- 
stones here, and moralising over the brief histories 
writ on each, would be inclined to take the dead 
biographer at his word, and, standing awhile, try to 
picture to themselves what manner of life it was 
which is summed up in this word. For my part, I 
think that the epitaph describes with painful com- 
pleteness such a life as Richard Escott's had been. 
He was an important person in the world, owner of 
a great name and high position. He was free to 
degrade them, and he had degraded them ; he had 
power to drag others down into the mire, and he 
had dragged them down. He had lived his life in 
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placid acceptance of acknowledged wrong, and all 
the world was the worse for it ; while he himself had 
been thoroughly happy, perhaps, for twelve hours 
out of the last twelve years. When his turn should 
come to face the lonely passage into eternity, not 
one thought of duty done, of a day well spent, or 
even of pleasure enjoyed, could come to him to 
brighten its darkness. There are men like him in 
some respects, but simply incapable of a higher life, 
whose existence is a dull farce played on without 
effect, good or bad, on anybody in the world, till it 
ends suddenly by the disappearance of the player. 
Richard was capable of the higher life, but his exist- 
ence had been a long tragedy of sin, involving scores 
of others in the ruin left along its reckless course. 
Now, at a point the sin had stopped short, and retri- 
bution had begun, — begun with a slow, persistent 
completeness that seemed to him sometimes as if an 
omnipotent hand had marked every crime with its 
punishment, and was moving back along this line of 
ill-spent years, avenging them as it went. 

It was eleven o'clock on the morning of March the 
eighth, just a week after his daughter's wedding, and 
Richard lay waiting for Reeves to pay his usual visit. 
The doctor came in soon after the hour had struck, 
and having finished his dressings, told Lord Stratton 
that he thought Mr. Stevens ought to come down not 
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much later than Saturday ; Mr. and Mrs. Alford were 
returning on Friday, he believed ; would Saturday 
suit for Stevens* visit ? Richard was indifferent. 
Saturday was perhaps as good as any other day. 
Reeves could arrange for Saturday if he liked. 

"You must be very dull, Lord Stratton, without 
either Mr. Alford or your daughter." 

" Not very. I got a batch of new novels sent me 
from Ollendorf's a few days ago. They keep me 
going all day, and at night of course I have morphia." 

"Have you found any new authors among the 
books ? " 

"No. All fairly well-known writers. I haven't 
come across anything especially interesting yet. I 
like my nights better. Morphia dreams are always 
new." 

Any one watching Richard closely, would have 
noticed the slightly insistent tone with which he 
recurred to this subject, and a rapid look of relief 
when the doctor took it up. 

"I hope you are always careful. Lord Stratton. 
Pray remember that this last solution which I have 
given you is very strong! You will take great care, 
won't you } " 

" Oh, of course ; but there isn't much danger with 
a hardened sinner like myself, is there .^ It would 
take a jolly lot to finish me off, eh.^ " 

"Very possibly, but don't run risks. By the way, 
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there is a new sleeping-mixture which has been tried 
lately with some success. I want to bring you some. 
You won't mind trying it instead of the other } " 

" If you like." 

" It is less harmful, I think." 

** A few drops more or less wouldn't hurt anybody, 
you mean, like an extra drop of this stuff ? But I 
must increase my dose, I think." 

" No, no, pray don't. I must tell the nurse to take 
it away. You will do yourself serious harm." 

" Nonsense, my dear sir ; you exaggerate. I could 
inject five grains of this, I believe, without any start- 
ling effect." 

'* Five grains ! Lord Stratton, I tell you most 
seriously, that I shall forbid the nurse to let you 
have any more, — unless you are talking like this 
to scare me. Why, half such a dose would kill 
you." 

*'Come, that's piling it on, rather, isn't it.^" 
Richard yawned and laughed. " Two and a half 
grains is not quite certain death, is it ? " 

"Very probably it would be. Three would cer- 
tainly be fatal ; so pray don't think of exceeding 
your usual half grain." 

" I never had thought of it, my friend." Rich- 
ard laughed again. *' Don't be alarmed. Lady 
Stratton says that Maria Craven is laid up. What's 
wrong ? " 
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" Nothing except a very bad cold ; but Mrs. 
Craven is nervous. I am going there now." 

** You'll arrange with Stevens?" 

" Yes ; don't bother about it ; good-morning." 

During his drive to Four Oaks, Reeves* mind was 
busy with another case to which he was going on 
afterwards ; but having seen Miss Craven and as- 
sured her mother that there was no apparent pros- 
pect of the young lady's cold developing into 
bronchitis, inflammation of the lungs, or anything 
else alarming, Reeves' thoughts, as he drove on, 
returned to Lord Stratton. He mentally finished 
his arrangements for Saturday, and then the events 
of his recent visit passed through his mind. Some- 
thing seemed to occur to him suddenly, for he sat 
upright and began to bite his lips. 

**I must be more strict about it," he said at last. 
** It is really a very dangerous thing to let him fool 
about with that morphia as he pleases. I dare say 
he would get some more easily enough if I took 
this away, but I shouldn't be responsible for it. I 
must remember to speak to the nurse about it 
to-morrow." 

But my Lord Viscount Stratton had decided that, 
having made a failure of his life in this world, 
it would be more enterprising to try the next, hav- 
ing foreseen exactly what the doctor would do, 
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was not so foolish as to ask the necessary ques- 
tions one moment before he was obliged. Had he 
been dealing with a Paris or London doctor, accus- 
tomed to summary interference with the course of 
nature on the part of a patient now and then, he 
would have been more careful in making his en- 
quiries. As it was, he felt safe ; though it had 
certainly been a very awkward matter to put that 
question twice. 

When Reeves had gone, Richard turned round 
and lay with his face to the window, watching, for 
the last time on earth, the sunlight growing into 
noontide brilliancy, then stretching out afternoon 
shadows, then fading into sunset pink and grey, 
and sinking into twilight. He lay like that all 
through the afternoon, reading nothing, doing noth- 
ing, speaking to nobody, till the last bit of red had 
died out of the western sky. — So that was over ; 
to-morrow it would begin again — dawn, noontide, 
evening, night ; but the light would not penetrate 
into his room. Some one would have drawn down 
the blinds. 

Was he afraid ? Did it frighten him to look into 
the vista of coming years, the winter, spring, and 
summer which should follow one another, while he 
slept on through the aeons of eternity.-^ A little, 
perhaps, but I do not think that fear held a dominant 
place in his mind ; or, if he feared death much, he 
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feared life more. Despair, which to youth is a word 
of unknown meaning, had taken hold of Richard 
Escott, and almost, if not quite, superseded fear. A 
younger man in Richard's desperate financial straits 
would have looked forward to some vague prospect 
of release from them ; Richard had had such expec- 
tations year after year in the past, and they had 
always been disappointed. In his difficulties he had 
decided to try this, that, and the other course, — 
with something else as a last resort ; and the inter- 
vening plans had invariably proved to be myths, and 
he had always come to his last resort. Twenty years 
of such experiences drags away mental veils and 
enables a man to see his future clearly and at once. 
Richard was under no delusions about his financial 
position now. For the rest of his life he would be 
a complete beggar, living on his mother's and 
daughter's charity, unable to get much from them 
because they had not got it to give, and unable to 
borrow a penny elsewhere. As for his illness, so 
far from not understanding Stevens' hints, as Alford 
supposed, he had exaggerated them. He never for 
a moment (except during the first month or two) 
believed the people who assured him that each opera- 
tion was to be the last, or that each week brought 
him nearer to recovery. This man, with whom dread 
of pain was a mania, had been looking forward to 
indefinite months of it, followed by years of invalid 
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life. He had realised this prospect too, though not 
so fully perhaps as the financial one. 

The idea ot suicide had, of course, been familiar to 
Lord Stratton for years past, not only in the sense 
in which it is familiar to most of us, but as a matter 
of personal knowledge. More than once or twice he 
had said good-night to a man with instinctive con- 
sciousness that it was for the last time, and had 
heard next morning, without much horror or surprise, 
that he had been found dead. To deliberately plan 
and carry out an act of self-destruction requires a 
desperate amount of courage ; but it becomes an 
easier matter when you have known, more or less 
intimately, half a dozen other men who have done 
the same. 

No tragic farewells took place ; Richard laughed 
quietly as he thought of the heroes of Od6on melo- 
drama, and their adieux in such a situation as his. 
He was not going to imitate them. Beatrix came 
and said good-night in a somewhat subdued manner, 
having just been scolded by Lady Stratton for some 
offence. Richard's eyes may have followed her to 
the door a trifle more eagerly than usual ; perhaps he 
was pleased to see the little child turn round and 
smile at him for a moment as she went out. 

His mother was tired and went to bed soon after 
ten o'clock. 

*' I meant to pack those handkerchiefs up for Nellie 
to-night,'* she said, *'but it will do to-morrow." 
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*' A belated wedding present ? '* he asked. 

" Yes ; from Fanny Stanley. I will show them to 
you to-morrow. Good-night, my dear boy.** 

"Good-night, mother." 

Then the nurse came in to arrange the room for 
the night. She put some more coal on the fire, 
brought some water for Richard to wash his hands, 
put out the candles, except two on a little table near 
him, and placed some grapes and lemonade on the 
same table. 

" Is the pain beginning again ? " she asked. 

"A little." 

" Shall I give you the morphia now, or will you 
give it yourself later ? " 

" I will give it myself, thanks, if you will kindly 
put it there." 

The small bottle and injector were put on the 
table also. 

" Thank you," said Richard. ** That is all, I 
think. Good-night." 

" Good-night, my lord." 

Left alone, Stratton read steadily on through a 
novel which he had nearly finished, till the house 
grew quiet and the nurse, who slept in an adjacent 
dressing-room, was in bed and asleep. The pain in 
the injured bone, which, partly from fever and partly 
from fatigue, nearly always grew worse at night, 
was increasing steadily, but he scarcely heeded it. 

R 
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** Am I frightened yet ? " he asked in a whisper ; 
and held out a hand to see if it was trembling. 
"No, I don't think so; but the sooner this business 
is over the better. There is nothing to wait for." 

He took the injector and measured an amount 
which contained a little under three grains, but, 
after a few moments* thought, added about a quarter 
of a grain more. 

" Best to be certain," he muttered ; *' and now, 
where shall it go ? One's arm hurts least, but can 
I get all this in ? Yes, if I do it slowly." 

But he held the little syringe in his hand and did 
not begin. If his hand was steady, his lips were 
trembling, and his face was white as the pillow on 
which it lay. 

*' My nerves are only good for another minute or 
two," he said, turning up his sleeve. " I had better 
make haste." 

The needle was put in. At the first sensation of 
the morphia his courage and resolution came back, 
and the needle was held there steadily till he had 
injected the whole amount. Then he replaced the 
injector and put out the candles. 

As the opiate swept through his veins, filling him 
with its deadly lull, his thoughts flew back, as they 
always did in happy moments, to his beloved Paris. 
He was on the sun-lit lawns of Longchamps, with 
the blue sky above and waves of bright colour below ; 
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he was in a gaily laughing crowd at the Palais Royal 
theatre, welcoming a new play ; he was standing, 
last of all, watching the street lights dancing and 
flickering, shining in steady rows down the river, 
sparkling red and white on distant bridges. Was it 
true that he would see them no more ? 

His heart began to beat with suffocating violence, 
and he called to the nurse once, but inaudibly ; then 
the heart-beats grew quieter and his brain was 
soothed back into dreams which became slowly less 
clear and less conscious. 

The night hours passed slowly by. The fire burnt 
out ; and after a short interval of darkness a touch 
of dawn-light fell on the blinds. A morning wind 
rustled through the ivy and budding creepers. A 
bird just outside the open window sang a few notes ; 
another in the distance took it up, and another, till 
a chorus of thrushes, blackbirds, sparrows, and mar- 
tins had begun their song of welcome to another 
day. 

Soon after four o'clock the nurse awoke, and with 
a shaded candle in her hand, came into the adjoining 
room to see that all was right. Her patient seemed 
to be quite comfortable and quite quiet. Suddenly 
she moved nearer, letting the full light of the candle 
fall on his face, and then started back with a cry of 
terror. 

Surely without much cause ! 
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When, forty years ago, Richard Escott, a little boy 
of eight years old, lay asleep in the night nursery of 
Milford Abbey, his face was not more perfectly peace- 
ful and happy than it was now, as he lay wrapped 
in the last long sleep whose waking no man knows. 
One bare arm was flung back on the pillow, a small 
red spot on it marking where the little needle had 
entered and opened eternity's gates ; his eyes were 
closed, and his lips parted in a smile of infinite con- 
tent and rest ; as though in that last dread moment 
the weary, world-worn man had looked across the 
dark gulf which he was slowly crossing, and seen a 
vision of the peace which he sought. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



EPILOGUE. 



The glowing yellow light of a September after- 
noon lay hot on the fields and houses and gardens 
of Milford village. Beyond a sloping hill, dotted 
with farm-houses, and yellow with cornfields here 
and patches of buttercups there, one could see the 
cloud of smoke which lay over Flaxton. The road 
from the station lay between wooded fields whose 
hedges were full of dusty convolvuli. It was milk- 
ing-time, and a boy was calling to the cattle near by, 
who were moving slowly through the long, cool grass 
to a gate in the field. From far-off meadows came 
the sound of reaping-machines. 

The life of Richard, Lord Stratton, had been sent 
to James Stanier for approval or disapproval. When 
the hero and heroine are happily married, and the 
villian of the piece, after probing life's unrealities to 
their deepest depths, has passed ex umbris et imagi- 
nibus in veritatenty the story is evidently finished, and 
it is time for criticism. I left it with him for a week 
or two, and then went down to invite a verdict. 

Stanier was making a door, and was busy fitting 
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one of the hinges into its place when I came in. He 
looked up to nod good-afternoon, and then, two or 
three screws being in his mouth, turned back to his 
work in silence. The work-shop was cool and quiet, 
scented with deal shavings, and possessing many 
comfortable if unconventional seats. Its low, wide 
entrance framed a many-coloured picture in which 
butterflies, dragon-flies, and bees flew about among 
a wealth of autumn flowers ; and he would have been 
hard to please who, on such an afternoon, could not 
be contented with a couch of sawdust and idle con- 
templation of Nature. Besides, my friend Mrs. Luke 
Stanier, sister-in-law of the philosopher, was there, 
overflowing with gossip, grievances, and general 
conversation. I inquired how she and her family 
were doing. 

"But poorly, sir, thank you,'* she said. "We've 
had a hard spring, and many's the day Fve not 
known which way to turn, things have gone so 
contrary. Stanier here's been that bad with his 
asthma — " 

Stanier took the screws from his mouth, said " No, 
I haven't," and put them back. Mrs. Stanier went 
on, with a doleful shake of the head : — 

"He has indeed, sir; last week-end he went to 
see's brother at Manchester, and came back that bad ! 
'Well, James,' I says, 'you'll believe me next time,* 
says I, * and not go on a journey when you ought to 
be in bed,' I says." 
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Judging from some indistinct sounds which came 
from Stanier that there would shortly be an explo- 
sion, I asked after little Hester. 

"She's better now. She took measles very bad 
in spring. In April it was — no, the beginning of 
May ; but I'd tell you exact if I had the washing- 
book. Mrs. Barnes" — the Rector's wife — "took 
away her washing from me just then, and gave it 
to Mrs. Salt. It came very hard on me, with the 
expense of Hester being ill." 

" Perhaps she was afraid of the infection ? " 

" Infection } " Mrs. Stanier shook her head doubt- 
fully. " She'd no call to take the washing away, and 
me working my best to please her. I lost the money 
for it for three weeks. But I've been unlucky ever 
since I was in the new house ; half every litter of 
pigs goes wrong, and master lost his finger, and the 
doctor says as Hester'll be delicate for a long time 
after her measles." 

"Poor little Hester!" 

"And Miss Beatrix, sir; have you heard from her 
lately.?" 

" Not for a long time ; they are still at Geneva, I 
think." 

"Yes, they are still there. My Jane went with 
them as maid under Mrs. Morris, and she's a good 
girl about writing ; though it does seem a lot to pay 
two pence halfpenny for every letter you send. Her 
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ladyship has taken a house and won't be home this 
side Christmas, Jane says, though the two children 
do be wild to get home again, Jane says. His lord- 
ship's expected there next week. Mrs. Alford, who's 
in the family way, asj^ou know, sir, I daresay — " 

" Really, I — " 

"Have done, woman," says Stanier's deep voice, 
as he puts the last screw into the second hinge ; and 
his sister-in-law, murmuring in an aggrieved voice 
that she was only telling me that Mrs. Alford had 
been down to stay at the Rectory for a night, takes 
her departure. We wait for a moment, listening to 
her footsteps down the road, to the droning of bees 
among the passion-flowers, clematis, and jessamine, 
to the twitter of a thrush in the wood opposite. 

" Well ? " I asked. 

"I read it." 

" Yes ? Do you think anybody else will ? " 

"No." 

" Too ghastly .? " 

"It is awful; the pain and sickness, — and the 
end. I was with him two days before he did it. I 
saw in his eyes what was going to happen. It 
scares me to think of it, — and those young men, — 
his friends, — stood there at his funeral, laughing, — 
laughing ! " 

" One must either laugh at such a scene, or go 
away and repent in dust and ashes of all one's past 
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life, and then go into a monastery for the rest of it. 
I laughed, for one." 

** You'd best have repented for the time, even if 
you forgot afterwards." 

"But come. About the story. You ordered it, 
you know. And it is true." 

" Yes ; but, — couldn't you smooth down the truth 
a little.?" 

" You ask for realities, and when you get them, 
ask to have them smoothed down I " 

Stanier moved about uneasily, lacking the stock 
words and phrases for a denunciation of realism. 
He knew what he did not like better than what he' 
did, but could put neither into words. 

"At least," I suggested, "I have obeyed your 
orders in one matter. There is no sentiment." 

"No." Stanier's spirits revived. "There's no 
love-making and kissing and nonsense." 

"Except Beatrix." 

"That's different. Any one may like to kiss a 
child. It's like putting one's face against a snow- 
drop." 

" How poetical ! " 

" But for two grown-up people, men and women, 
to rub their faces against one another ! It's nasty, 
that's what it is." 

I expressed my sympathy and agreement. 

" But mark my words, young gentleman ; Mr. 
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Alford and his wife will be perfectly happy. She 
will feel at sea maybe for the first year or so, and he 
will be a bit worried with her; but she will soon 
learn all about his politics and interests, and make 
friends with every one he knows. Then they'll settle 
down together and be happy. Why, at the very 
beginning here is his lordship's death to bring them 
together." 

" An inadequate result, isn't it, of such a life and 
such a death ? The same effect could have been pro- 
duced, I should have thought, by letting him almost 
die, and then recover and reform." 

" Ah ! " said Stanier sarcastically ; " what a pity 
it is that Providence don't consult you first. Every- 
thing would go right then." * 

But that, as I pointed out to him, was not a reply 
to my objection. It was what is called in Latin an 
argumentum ad hominem^ and in English, person- 
alities. 

Evening drew on as we sat talking, and Stanier 
having finished his work, we strolled down the village 
and on into the park. Mountains of gold clouds 
were piled up on the western horizon against a pale 
blue background, and the sunset light flamed on lake 
and woods and on the old Abbey. Blinds were drawn 
down in all the windows, and the house had that for- 
lorn, forsaken look common to such places when they 
are shut up. Stanier pointed to two windows, at 
which, indeed, I was already looking. 
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'*No one will go into that room now," he said, 
" or even down the passage, if they can help it. The 
foolish maids say that the room is haunted, and 
swear they hear movements and voices there.*' 

"But look, — look there now." 

The light was dying fast, and the rising moon 
threw a strange, white glow over the sunset red and 
gold. Some one had come to one of the windows at 
which we were gazing, and drawn aside the blind 
and was standing there looking out. The face was 
indistinct in the changing and uncertain light. 

"Let us walk on," said Stanier, in a low, husky 
voice. " My nerves must be upset by thinking over 
this story ; for I could have sworn — I could — " 

"Yes, I know." 

" You thought so, too } " 

"Yes." 

" That the face at the window — was — " 

" Lord Stratton's." 
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points and excellences, for without a doubt ' Dr. Claudius ' is the 
most interesting book that has been published for many months, and 
richly deserves a high place in the public favor. '"—St. Louis Spectator, 

" ' Dr. Claudius' is surprisingly good, coming after a story of so 
much merit as ' Mr. Isaacs.' The "hero is a magnificent specimen of 
humanity, and sympathetic readers will be fascinated by his chival- 
rous wooing of the beautiful American countess." — Boston IVaveller. 

' * To our mind it by no means belies the promises of its predecessor. 
The story an exceedingly improbable and romantic one, is told with 
much skill ; the characters are strongly marked without any suspi- 
cion of caricature, and the author's ideas on social and political sub- 
iects are often brilliant and always striking. It is no exaggeration to 
say that there is not a dull page in the book, which is peculiarly adapted 
for the recreation of student or thinker."— Zmn^' Church. 
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WITH THE IMMORTALS. 

" Altogether an admirable piece of art worked in the spirit of a 
thorough artist. Every reader of cultivated tastes will find it a book 
prolific in entertainment of the most refined description, and to alJ 
such we commend it heartily." — Boston Saturday Hkeniiig Gazette. 

**The strange central idea of the story could have occurred only 
to a writer whose mind was very sensitive to the current of modem 
thought and progress, while its execution, the setting it forth in 
proper literary clothing, could be successfully attempted only by one 
whose active literary ability should be fully equalled by his power of 
assimilative knowledge both literary and scientific, and no less by 
his courage and capacity for hard work. The book will be found to 
have a fascination entirely new for the habitual reader of novels. 
Indeed Mr. Crawford has succeeded in taking his readers quite above 
the ordinary plane of novel interest." — -Boston Advertiser. 

MARZIO'S CRUCIFIX. 

" We take the liberty of saying that this work belongs to the 
highest department of character-painting in words." — Churchman. 

** * Marzio's Crucifix ' is another of those tales of modern Rome 
which show the author so much at his ease. A subtle compound of 
artistic feeling, avarice, malice, and criminal frenzy is this carver of 
silver chalices and crucifixes." — The Times. 

" We have repeatedly had occasion to say that Mr. Crawford pos- 
sesses in an extraordinary degree the art of constructing a story. His 
sense of proportion is just, and his narrative flows along with ease 
and perspicuity. It is as if it could not have been written otherwise, 
so naturally does the story unfold itself, and so logical and consistent 
is the sequence of incident after incident. As a story • Marzio's Cru- 
cifix ' is perfectly constructed." — Neio York Commercial Advertiser. 

KHALED. 

A Story of Arabia. 

''Throughout the fascinating story runs the subtlest analysis, 
suggested rather than elaborately worked out, of human passion and 
motive, the building out and development of the character of the 
woman who becomes the hero's wife and whose love he finally wins 
being an especially acute and highly-finished example of the story- 
teller's art. . . . That it is beautifully written and holds the interest 
of the reader, fanciful as it all is, to the very end, none who know 
the depth and artistic finish of Mr. Crawford's work need be told. 

— The Chicago Times. 

"It abounds in stirring incidents and barbaric picturesqueness ; 
and the love struggle of the unloved Khaled is manly in its simplicity 
and noble in its ending. Mr. Crawford has done nothing better than, 
if he has done anything as good as, ' Khaled.' " — The Mail and Ex- 
press. 
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